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DR. SOULE’S 
Hop BiTtTERS 











Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They are compounded from Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion. ---The 
oldest, best, and most valuable medicines in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 


greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist 
where these Bitters are used, so varied and perfect are their operations, 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick ; 
but if you only feel bad or miserable, use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so doing. ja £500 “Wl 
will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, refreshing flavouring for sick-room drin] 
beverages. 


ND, 


impure water, and other 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use and urge them to use Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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NOTES. 

In the House of Lords on Friday week Lord Sandhurst, 
more volubly than discreetly, called attention to the late 
occurrence in connection with the 2d Battalion Grenadier 
Guards, and moved for papers. The only result of this 
unwise motion, which was ultimately withdrawn, was to 
extract from the Duke of Cambridge a somewhat peevish 
protest against the discussion of such matters in Parlia- 
ment, and to excite the astonishment of Earl Brownlow at 
the impropriety of Lord Sandhurst. In the House of 
Commons the Chief Secretary read a letter which he 
received from Mr. Justice Harrison in reference to the 
language which Mr. Dillon had accused the writer of using 
at the recent Galway assizes. Mr. Justice Harrison 
explained that he had merely expressed astonishment at 
the lack of moral courage displayed by the sufferers from 
organised outrages—such outrages including intimidation 
by threatening letters, the killing and maiming of cattle, 
and attempts to murder by explosives. Sir William Har- 
court’s dread lest the prerogative of the Crown should 
shrink under Conservative innovations impelled him to 
defend the constitution in a ponderous speech, which had 
the good effect of eliciting a telling reply from Sir Henry 
James. Sir Henry taunted Sir William with having 
changed his politics in order to attack the Government, 
and asked the pertinent question whether, if a Minister 
decided on the cession of Gibraltar and Malta, Sir 
William’s jealousy for the rights of the Crown would 
or would not carry him so far as to cause him to object 
to the policy of the Minister being submitted to discus- 
sion in the House. 





In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell made his protest against the retention in one 
man’s hands of the offices of Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary. Lord Salisbury’s retort was couched in his 
happiest vein of incisive wit and light-handed banter. The 
Prime Minister, he said, always held some office, and he 
did not think that he was more guilty than his predecessor 
(Earl Granville) for not going on tour round the capitals 
of Europe or for the fact that lobsters were not recognised 
as fish. In the House of Commons Mr. M‘Neill moved 
that the cession of Heligoland should not be carried out 
unless by the consent of a majority of the island’s in- 
habitants. ‘This amendment having been rejected by 172 
to 56, the Anglo-German Agreement Bill was passed 
through committee and was read a third time. 


On Monday evening Mr. Campbell-Bannerman brought 
forward an amendment to the Local Taxation Bill by which 
he proposed that in Scotland the whole sum of £90,000 in- 
stead of £40,000 should be devoted to the abolition of school 
fees It was the parent of much debate and loss of time 
on both Monday and Tuesday; for although it was disposed 
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of at a sitting, and though the author's arguments were re- 
futed by the Lord Advocate in an extremely vigorous and 
combative speech, what was practically the same issue was 
raised by Mr. Parker, Mr. E. Robertson, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. 
Storey on Tuesday, and the straw had all to be threshed out 
again. The Ministerial principle—which is not less honest 
than intelligible—is that elementary education should be 
free in so far as it is compulsory. But Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man and his friends endeavoured to induce the Govern- 
ment to accept a new and a much more dangerous theory, 
according to which it would be impossible to distinguish be- 
tween education that should be paid for and education that 
should be free. If the Opposition had had its way the 
outrageous and suicidal demand that university education 
should also be free could not have been opposed on any 
logical ground ; but Mr. Campbell-Bannerman was beaten 
by 188 to 164, while on Tuesday the Government majori- 
ties ran from 35 to 48. 


Tue Local Taxation Bill was resumed in committee of 
the House of Commons on Wednesday, and hardly any 
more progress was made with it than on the preceding 
days. Mr. Hunter moved an amendment prohibiting the 
County Councils from applying their share of the money 
to the relief of owners of the consolidated rate, affecting 
serious alarm lest those popularly elected bodies should 
conspire to exempt landlords from all local burdens. When 
this proposal had been rejected by 74 votes, a long dis- 
cussion was initiated on Clause 2 by Sir George Trevelyan, 
who characterised the conduct of the Government through- 
out the whole debate as an unmannerly insult to Scot- 
tish opinion. Later, Sir William Harcourt took up the 
same strain, minutely analysing the division lists and 
gloating over the small amount of support received by the 
Ministry from the Scots members. The parish-pump is 
obviously to be vigorously plied during the autumn. Mr. 
Arthur Elliot made a very vigorous and effective reply, 
brushing away Sir William’s sophistries and twitting the 
English section of the Scots Gladstonian members with 
their ignorance of Scots affairs. The Opposition did not 
dare to challenge a division, and the committee managed 
to proceed to the consideration of Clause 4 before the 
time of adjournment arrived. 





In the House of Lords on Thursday the Earl of Meath 
moved the second reading of the Physical Education in 
Elementary Schools Bill, but withdrew his motion after 
Government explanations. The ‘No Popery’ manifesto 
of Mr. Gladstone was the subject in the House of Com- 
mons of a question by Mr. Russell, which Mr. Smith cour- 
teously evaded. Professing to be aggrieved at not having 
received notice of the question, Mr. Gladstone contended 
that the diplomatic relations with the Vatican conducted 
by Sir George Errington and Sir Lintorn Simmons were 
totally dissimilar, apparently because he was in office on 
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the one occasion and out of it on the other. Mr. Smith 
promised to direct Lord Salisbury’s attention to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s desire for information on the subject. The Local 
Taxation Bill was passed through committee, and some 
other measures were advanced a stage. 





Mr. Giapstone made an extraordinary speech at a 
dinner given in his honour by a number of Separatist 
Wesleyans on Wednesday. He achieved his usual success 
in humouring the prejudices and fomenting the passions 
of his hosts, and once more outdid himself in unscrupulous 
misrepresentation. He began by congratulating his audi- 
ence on the great publicity of political life in England, and 
forestalled the objection that he should criticise the Govern- 
ment inside and not outside the House of Commons by 
pleading that in a Tory Parliament there is no great utility 
in trying to impress the mind of the majority with im- 
proved and altered views: a conclusion at which (by a 
curious coincidence) he arrived in 1874. This was the 
dominant note of the speech. Parliament is gagged. 
Freedom of speech has vanished. ‘We’ (the Gladstonians) 
‘are absolutely impotent. Three hundred Tories and 
seventy so-called Liberals outvote some three hundred 
members of the Opposition.’ A minority, in short, is a 
minority, which is monstrous and intolerable. Never, to 
our knowledge, has Mr. Gladstone so openly and naively 
confessed his consuming impatience at being out of office; 
never has he shown so strikingly his un-English inability 


(the adjective has his own sanction) to grasp the rules of 


the game or his petulant resolution to ignore them. 





Tue first subject Mr. Gladstone discoursed upon was 
the position of affairs in Malta in connection with the 
mission of Sir Lintorn Simmons to the Vatican. He did 
his best to make mischief and create bad blood in the 
island, and shook his head in his most portentous and 
wiseacre manner over a suspected attempt to substitute 
English for Maltese, which of course gave an opportunity 
for a digression concerning gallant little Wales. He next 
proceeded to brandish the ‘No Popery’ banner with great 
solemnity, and then led up to the real objection to our 
dealings with the Pope. We are paying His Holiness the 
price of his rescript against the Plan of Campaign in 
Ireland: a document by which—to the great detriment 
of his own influence within the spiritual sphere—he at- 
tempted to bolster up the losing cause of the anti-Irish 
party. Having now reached a really congenial theme, 
Mr. Gladstone devoted the remainder of his harangue 
to an elaborate and wilful distortion of Mr. Justice 
Harrison’s remarks at Galway assizes. The .true pur- 
port and bearing of that utterance are not only per- 
fectly obvious and unmistakable for every honest man 
but are most apt and commendable to boot. Mr. Glad- 
stone impudently twisted it into an incitement to murder 
—(at worst an incitement to murder murderers)—more 
dangerous than anything that ever appeared in the Na- 
tionalist press, and likely to have appalling consequences. 
Such are the devices by which an extra-parliamentary 
speech may be made telling and attractive. Mr. Glad- 
stone cannot ply such arts in the House without the 
certainty of instant, unsparing, and effective castigation. 





Mr. Marruews, whose appearances on the platform are 
not very frequent, made a straightforward and useful if not 
very original speech at Birmingham on Saturday. He was 
very plainspoken about the conduct of the Opposition 
during the present session, and charged them in the most 
uncompromising terms with raising a factitious teetotal 
cry with the ultimate object of defeating the Tithes Bill 
and the Land, Purchase Scheme, which latter measure, as 
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in duty bound, he very warmly praised, suggesting that the 
Nationalists hate it because they fear it, which is likely 
enough. In spite, however, of all that obstruction could 
do, the record of the Government, Mr. Matthews con- 
tended, was far from being unsatisfactory. It had, 
among other things, passed a Savings Bank Bill, an Allot- 
ments Bill, and a Bill for Improving Barracks, besides 
endeavouring to diminish the pressure of local rates and 
taxes. The people of this country had to choose between 
sound finance and orderly administration on the one hand, 
and, on the other, ‘a phantom scheme of experimental 
legislation which is wrapped in mystery, which its author 
will not explain or define, and about which there is only 
one thing certain, and that is, that it will lead to the 
disintegration of the Empire.’ Mr. Matthews wound up 
with some excellent advice, especially adapted to local 
requirements, as to maintaining the unity of the party. 


Mr. Ruopes, the new Premier of Cape Colony, has 
signalised his accession to power by something like a 
challenge tothe mother country. He has moved a resolu- 
tion in the Cape Parliament condemning the Imperial 
Government for not consulting the Cape before allowing 
the Germans an access to the Zambesi. That is equiva- 
lent to claiming that the whole of British South Africa, 
from Table Bay to the Mountains of the Moon, must be 
controlled from Cape Town—a claim that cannot be 
allowed. We are on the point of taking over an enormous 
dominion in those regions, contiguous to the dominions 
of other European Powers, and it would be neither wise 
nor fitting that our policy should be dictated or seriously 
controlled from any but headquarters. The few Dutch 
and English colonists along the coast are not exactly the 
British nation ; moreover, our dominion will swarm with 
native subjects, and the Colonial Government has never 


managed its natives well, as witness the Basutos. 


Tue bellicose situation in Central and South America 
continues. There has been an attempt, it is reported, on 
the life of the President of Guatemala——‘ an Indian made 
a thrust with a knife’ at him—but it is by no means clear 
that the report is true, since it comes from those who call 
themselves Liberals, and since it ascribes the incitement 
to the Conservatives. In Buenos Ayres (where the 
navy and most of the army have declared for the revo- 
lution) there has been much expenditure of gunpowder 
and ‘ vivas’ in the streets, and a good deal of marching up 
and down. There have been excursions and alarums, 
victories and armistices. The President—the ‘ corrupt’ 
Celman—has fled and has returned, and it all seems very 
mixed and warlike and South American Republican. One 
or two things, however, appear to be certain: that ‘ the 
corrupt administration of Celman will be swept away sg 
that its place will be taken by that of Pellegrini (who, we 
are told, is half-English, half-Italian), Allen (of British 
descent, and ‘a strong and honest man’), Romero, and 
Lopez, who are all, without doubt—‘ all honourable men oa 
that Argentine securities are depressed but little in anti- 
cipation of the change ; and that here is one more failure 
in popular government on the part of a Latin race. 


Tue riot of Armenians in the Cathedral of Koum Kapou 
in Stamboul appears to have arisen through misunder- 
standing and exasperation. Many Armenians considered 
that their Patriarch did not urge their grievances upon the 
attention of the Sultan with suflictent energy ; so it was 
arranged that when they assembled in their cathedral on 
Sunday they should address their Patriarch on the subject 
and compel him to accompany them to present a petition at 
Yildiz Kiosk. There was a large congregation—there being 
present, it is said, many recent arrivals from Erzeroum, 
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Bitlis, and Vau; and when a certain deputed person stood 
forward to open their case the Patriarch refused to hear 
him, saying that was neither the time nor the place for such 
amatter. Upon which the man fired a revolver at the 
Patriarch, who fled from the cathedral by a side entrance, 
and took refuge in a neighbouring chemist’s shop. Thence 
he was dragged by the angry mob to head them in their de- 
monstration to the Sultan ; he would not go, and so they 
beat him. Of course the riot was suppressed by the 
Turkish troops, and many arrests were made. But that 
cannot be the end of the affair. Some Continental papers 
anticipate that it will stimulate the Porte to the due 
execution of Article 61 of the Treaty of Berlin (which 
relates to reforms in Armenia) ; but it is more probable it 
will only serve to encourage Russia in her mission of 
civilisation and appropriation in Asiatic Turkey. 

Tue Labour Movement has again cropped up widely. 
The London postmen have set their grievances before Mr. 
Raikes, have abjured the ‘set of agitators’ who led them 
astray, and have been well enough received ; the tram and 
‘bus men through their union are demanding a Twelve 
Hours’ Bill (with two hours relief); the gas-workers have 
‘celebrated the anniversary of their own eight hours’ day, 
and clamour for an Eight Hours’ Bill for all; the stokers 
and firemen of the London, Chatham, and Dover Channel 
steamers have struck, not for higher wages or shorter 
hours but because, it is said, six men who had joined their 
union had been dismissed; and there is promise of an 
enormous strike in the docks and on the railways of South 
Wales for reasons complicated with a demand for extra 
payment for overtime and a ‘ five o'clock limit’ on Satur- 
days. Moreover, the strikes and threats of strikes in 
Spain have been ‘ aggravated by local and political ques- 
tions. The civil governors of Barcelona, Malaga, and 
Valencia have attempted summarily to dissolve the trades- 
unions, and have arrested many of their leaders with a 
view to prosecution. Further, the Cabinet—unreason- 
ably enough—intends to make these troubles arguments 
against the renewal of the treaties of commerce. 





‘Tue accounts of two ceremonies of the week must be very 
dismal reading for those who delight to agitate and strike. 
A fine new dock at Southampton was opened on Saturday 
by the Queen : the dock would probably never have been 
made, or not have been made for a long time, had it not 
been for the recent and former dock troubles of the Port 
of London. The London docker got his sixpence and his 
union last year, but he is worse off now than he was be- 
fore ; and Southampton (and other ports) are so much the 
better. On the same day (Saturday) the men employed 
by the South Metropolitan Gas Company held high holi- 
day ‘to express their approval of and thanks for the profit- 
sharing scheme’ of Mr. Livesey, which has already pro- 
duced a nest-egg for the workmen of £7000. 





Tuere are on all hands signs of an energetic and even 
fieree campaign in the recess on the Church question in 
Scotland, and the friends of the Establishment have every 
reason to congratulate themselves on the first step that 
has been taken. We have more than once maintained 
that the battle had best be left to the laity, and the 
formation of a Laymen’s League seems to us the most 
prudent and auspicious measure that could possibly have 
been adopted. It will serve better than anything else to 
give articulate utterance to the very strong and, as we be- 
lieve, widespread—though hitherto for the most part silent 
—feeling against Disestablishment which exists in the Free 
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and even in the United Presbyterian Churches. The Free 
Church branch of the League has just issued a circular 
which deserves the closest attention, not only from the 
force and cogency of its appeal but also from the weight 
deservedly carried by the names of the representa- 
tive men its signatories. The circular points out that 
the Free Church in its original constitution is solemnly 
pledged to the maintenance of the Establishment prin- 
ciple ; it protests against the secularisation of religious 
endowments on any pretence whatever, and against the 
prostitution of the Church to political partisanship ; and 
while proposing as the aim of the League the reunion of 
all the Presbyterian bodies—(an ideal of which we are by 
no means enamoured)—it expresses the determination of 
the members to take united action in defence of true Free 
Church principles. Among the signatures are those of 
Lord Moncreiff and Sir William Mackinnon. So good 
a beginning can scarce make a bad ending. 





Tue case of Dunlo v. Dunlo, which has attracted a large 
share of public attention during the past week, resulted on 
Wednesday in the return of a verdict for the respondent. 
Such a termination was by no means unexpected. Mr. 
Lockwood made the very best of a case plausible in itself 
and capable of being made plausible to a jury: which, an 
unsatisfactory arbiter at the best in most civil cases, is par- 
ticularly so in consistorial actions. Into the details of a 
more than usually ‘ curious’ and sordid piece of business it 
is fortunately no affair of ours to enter. The daily prints 
may be depended upon for the requisite amount of gush and 
bleat over a phase of life so unexpectedly revealed to their 
astonished and ingenuous gaze ; nor will the professional 
censors of morals be sparing in their comments on Lord 
Clancarty, who entertained the not unnatural desire of 
releasing his son from a marriage ex facie ineligible. For 
the rest, it remains but to congratulate Mr. Wertheimer 
on having persuaded the jury to accept what was appar- 
ently a true story, though it was one that a hundred years 
ago would probably have met with little credence ; and to 
condole with Lord Dunlo on the appearance made by one 
of his principal witnesses, who, while in all likelihood neither 
much more foolish nor much more vicious than the ma- 
jority of his fellow-men, completely failed to maintain in 
the box that high standard of respectability without which 
aman is nothing in the eyes of a British jury and the 


British public. 





Tue Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
has issued a circular in reply to the charges advanced in 
Mr. Walter Besant’s pamphlet. The document, to which 
the Dean of Windsor and Archdeacon Sinclair have ap- 
pended their names, is not exactly a crushing refutation 
of the novelist. In plain words, the Society claims the 
privilege of the unsanctified business firm to indulge in 
sharp practice. The circular states that it makes about 
£6000 a year, and that it annually gives away books 
to the value of some £12,000. What sum it may 
or may not distribute in grants has no bearing on the 
point raised by Mr. Besant. It will not, for example, 
make life easier for the poor lady to whom, as is proudly 
announced in the circular, the society has paid no less 
than £25 for a book of 50,000 words and £40 for a book 
of 75,000 words, and who has voluntarily consented to 
write for nearly thirty years. Yes, and the woman in the 
Song of the Shirt voluntarily consented to sew herself to 
death. But her employers were not supported by public 
contributions. Nor did they profess to be working in 
the interests of humanity. The circular is as strong a 
confirmation of Mr. Besant’s statements as Mr. Besant 
could wish to read. 
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THE GERMAN MEMORANDUM. 


HAT the Anglo-German Agreement should receive 
parliamentary sanction was a matter of course. 
Both Houses were under obligations which amounted 
to compulsion : for which reason it is to be regretted 
that the cession of Heligoland was not carried out by 
the sufficient authority of the Crown. It does not add 
to the dignity of Parliament to be called in unneces- 
sarily to put its signature to a transaction of this sort, 
since, being called in, it has no choice but to sign. Nor 
are methods mended much if on this occasion the 
Crown itself desired that Parliament should share the 
responsibility before the nation. It was a most natural 
desire under the circumstances, no doubt ; but the fact 
remains that Parliament was needlessly called upon to 
sanction a bargain which could not possibly be nega- 
tived, whatever the objections to it. ‘That is not the 
right use of a Parliament. However, no more need be 
said on that part of the subject except to remark that 
Mr. Gladstone’s constitutional objection was probably 
raised in order to escape from giving a party vote in 
favour of a transaction which cannot possibly be popu- 
lar. ‘That vote was withheld, and yet the treaty was 
unopposed: at the same time, too, a slap was admi- 
nistered to the House of Lords: which was all very 
clever in its way. Let us now look into the official 
German account of the Agreement, and more particu- 
larly into that part of it which treats of the cession of 
Heligoland. 

The writer of the German Memorandum shows him- 
self extremely anxious to make out that the first and 
last thought of the Berlin Government is to cultivate 
kindly relations with the people of this country. We 
are to understand that all its dealings with Great 
Britain in Africa and elsewhere for years past have 
been inspired by a wish to win her confidence and her 
friendship. That the desire exists can hardly be doubted, 
because it is the outcome and expression of an actual 
need ; but if it is really imagined at Berlin that German 
diplomacy has gone the right way to work to gain the 
much-needed confidence and friendship, they are under 
a mistake there. Friendship with Germany is very de- 
sirable for Britain; friendship with Britain is most 
desirable for Germany ; the two countries will rub on 
together, no doubt: but if our Teutonic cousins fancy 
themselves any the more loved and trusted here on 
account of these recent bargainings, they may rely 
upon it that they are deceived. The Gladstonian 
party has always had a preference for ‘ good under- 
standings’ with France. Whether the Gladstonians 
have or have not a better prospect of returning to 
power may be a matter of doubt; but it is cer- 
tain that their preference for ‘good understandings’ 
with France has not become more obnoxious to mass 
opinion in Britain through the later proceedings of 
Germany. 

Nor can our extremely difficult relations with France 
be improved by what is said in the German Memo- 
randum about Heligoland. Here we have an elaborate 
congratulatory statement (suppressed by some of the 
great London journals) of the advantage of that island 
to Germany as a warlike Power. Of course it has been 
denied by our own apologists of the cession that it 
gives the Germans any such advantage. ‘Their Govern- 
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ment knows better ; and makes no difficulty about pub- 
lishing, in paragraph after paragraph, the reasons why 
Heligoland will be of immense service to Germany in 
any future war with any naval Power. ‘To be sure, the 
author of the Memorandum ostentatiously withholds 
‘the details of the strategic considerations’ which 
render the island of so much importance as a fortified 
naval station: ‘ of course they cannot be made public, 
he says. But by what happened in 1864, when Ger- 
many was exposed to the Austrian Admiral Tegethoff’s 
operations, and again by what happened when the 
French fleet ‘ lay off our coast’ in 1870 ; and again by 
reference to the construction of the North Sea and Baltic 
Canal—(‘ which could only attain its full value in case of 
war, by Heligoland becoming German’)—the memoran- 
dum shows very sufficiently indeed what a gain the island 
will be to Germany in any future war, and what a 
nuisance to her enemy. It is pointed out that Admiral 
Jachmann reported, while the Franco-German war was 
going on, that ‘if the island were in our possession and 
well fortified, a hostile fleet could hardly maintain a 
position at the mouths of the Elbe and Weser for 
any length of time’: with more to the same effect. 
On this very account, we are told, ‘numerous ap- 
plications’ have been made for the ‘re-acquisition ” 
(re-acquisition !) of Heligoland since 1870: applica- 
tions and proposals which were refused till now, for 
reasons which do not appear in the German Memo- 
randum. 

The French would be a very different people from 
what they are if this remarkably frank statement (of 
which we have given the barest outline) allayed their 
animosity against a nation and a Government which 
have gone out of their way to strengthen their enemies 
and lower their own means of defence. That is their 
way of looking at the transaction ; and, right or wrong, 
to argue them out of it would be as easy as to whistle 
a north-wester into silence. But perhaps the animo- 
sity of the French nation is of no consequence ; and 
perhaps there are sound reasons we know not of for 
giving a strategical advantage to one of the two great 
Continental Powers which are opposed to each other in 
deadliest enmity. Apart from that question, how- 
ever, there is another: which is that this same ad- 
vantage stands good against all naval Powers alike. 
‘No, some have said, ‘that cannot be; or otherwise 
Heligoland would have been fortified for England long 
ago: our authorities would have seen to that.’ To 
which the answer is, that so long as there were no 
foreign fleets in the North Sea, a fortified Heligoland 
would have been a ridiculous superfluity: the British 
navy sufficed for all purposes there. There is a vast 
difference between an unfortified Heligoland in those 
circumstances and a fortified Heligoland in possession 
of a new empire with rapidly growing fleets. But we 
shall always be friends with Germany, perhaps ; and 
never, never find ourselves at war with her. Obviously 
it would be ridiculous to rest on that belief; and 
the anxiety of the Germans to get possession of the 
island, their candid exposition of the uses it can and 
will be turned to, are no proofs that they share any 
such idea. However, the island is gone, and there is an 
end of the matter so far. But we are bound to take 
note of the German official view of the cession and 
what it signifies. 
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CATTLE-SHIPS. 
- burning of the Egypt in mid-Atlantic and the 


deputation of members of Parliament and others 
that waited on the First Lord of the Treasury the 
other day give an emphasis and significance to Mr. 
Plimsoll’s pamphlet on cattle-ships, which has been 
yublished in haste (we are told) lest its occasion should 
slip. Mr. Plimsoll is known as a gentleman of ex- 
cellent, if somewhat disordered, sympathies with them 
that go down to the sea in ships, but his case in this 
instance is too strong to be shaken by his advocacy. 
The cattle-ships of his indictment are those that bring 
live stock from America to British ports—to London, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow, chiefly—and that belong to 
British companies. ‘They are regularly overloaded— 





(that may be seen any week in the above-named ports) 
—to a monstrous and incredible degree. They always 
carry two, and commonly three, tiers or stories of 
cattle—one “tween-decks and half below the water-line, 
another on the main deck or the deck proper, and 
a third on a spar deck, which again is roofed over 
by a temporary shelter deck encumbered with hay 
for the cattle, and trodden by the officers and sea- 
men in the working of the ship—so that the ship 
is laden to about half-way up the rigging, her centre 
of gravity is much too high, and in heavy seas she rolls 
so heavily and through so wide an arc that she is 
ever in danger of turning over. Further, the animals 
are packed like sardines, head and rump, so that if one 
unfortunate creature seeks to lie down he never rises 
again, unless it be under the indescribable stimulation 
of the cattle-man. So recklessly is this done that a 
ship (the cases are quoted) with accommodation for 600 
cattle sailed last week with 1000, another with capa- 
city for 450 took 800, and so on. Even these monstrous 
loads may be borne with few losses through summer 
seas; but in the storms of winter, when the winds blow 
and the waters rise, when the hatches have to be closed, 
when the ship rolls heavily through Atlantic waves, 
then “tween-decks the cattle are smothered, above that 
they are flung against each other, breaking down the 
frail partitions, or they are swept away with their houses 
of cards, with seamen often on the top of them. It is not 
legitimate to harrow the feelings with the sufferings of 
dumb brutes ; but let it be said at once and done with 
that the ‘horrors of the middle passage’ are equalled 
by those of our cattle-ships: insomuch that one ship 
has out of 360 head of cattle landed 14 alive, another 
out of 680 has landed 33, and so on. Which statistics 
are warrant for an amount of suffering that is sickening 
and exasperating to consider. 

How this horrible condition of cattle-shipping has 
grown to such a pitch—whether through the competi- 
tion of shipping companies and the necessity of earn- 
ing as big a dividend as possible, or through the un- 
scrupulousness of insurance companies and middlemen 
—it matters not a jot; suffice it that such the condi- 
tion is, and that it has been underlined for us again 
and again. The Santiago that was burned at sea last 
autumn was an overloaded cattle-ship with a cargo of 
cotton and corn in her hold ; the Erin that never came 
into port last winter was an overloaded cattle-ship (she 
left New York with 52 head more than the extensive 
insurance allowance) ; and the Egypt that was burned 
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the other day was an overloaded cattle-ship with a 
further cargo of cotton and corn. Both the Egypt and 
the Santiago apparently might have been saved had 
the seamen been able to get at the fire through the 
dense crowd of maddened animals—for once too many 
for their vile tormentors. 

The situation is too inhuman and too scandalous 
to be endured. It is doubtful, however, if Mr. Plim- 
soll’s drastic remedy is needed. He would prohibit 
altogether the importation of live cattle, and he 
has excellent reasons to urge for that extreme mea- 
sure: as, for instance, that refrigerated meat is enor- 
mously imported as it is, and that the only persons 
who benefit by the present mode are the American 
shippers, for the animals being killed and cut up 
by English butchers are sold invariably as ‘ prime 
Scotch, or ‘ Devon, or ‘ English-fed.”. Yet it would 
probably be found that the rigid prohibition of deck- 
loads and the provision of water-tight bulkheads would 
effect all he or any can ask. Indeed, it would in all 
likelihood effect in the long-run his extreme desire ; 
for when it ceased to be profitable to carry live-stock 
the companies would ship only dead-meat. It is satis- 
factory to find that that is pretty much the view taken 
by Mr. W. H. Smith and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
so that there are reasonable hopes that we may pre- 
sently hear the last of as barbarous and shameful a 
traffic as even the present Age of Sentimentalism has 


condoned. 





PENNY DREADFULS. 


is has long been the best-cherished convention of 
the popular drama that virtue brings its own 
reward and vice its own punishment. The patrons of 
the Britannia would run rabid if the villain were al- 
lowed to triumph. In printed books the popular taste 
is less scrupulous: the hero of the penny dreadful may 
be as wicked as he likes. Collectively, the democracy 
—or so much of it as reads cheap literature and 
frequents cheap theatres—loves nothing better than the 
righteous man ; individually, it finds its keenest pleasure 
in rejoicing in the heroism of revolt and the cowardice, 
the meanness, the turpitude of authority. With your 
neighbour’s eye upon you it is impossible to view 
with equanimity the honour and glory of the criminal. 
But no man in the seclusion of his home, be it palace 
or four-pair back, need blush at the exploits of the 
gallant bushranger or the intrepid highwayman. 

In spite of the Education Act and the extended 
franchise, penny fiction is little better to-day, as a 
writer in The Quarterly remarks, than when the masses 
were permitted to wear on, voteless and unlettered, 
from the cradle to the grave. The boys of England 
still find delight in Szeeeney Todd, the Demon Barber gy 
Fleet Street, are still enchanted by the exciting, if law- 
less, course of Dick Turpin and Jack Sheppard. We are 
told that a ‘ factory of the literature of rascaldom * exists 
to-day in the neighbourhood of Fleet Street. ‘ Splendid ” 
coloured plates are given away as heretofore with the 
first numbers of Spring-Heeled Jack, or the Terror of 
London and Cheeky Charlie, or What a Boy Can Do. 
There is much in a name, and it must be granted that 
though the miserable hacks who turn out these stories 
of the gutter have an infamous style and no single 
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shred of narrative, they are at least artists in titles. 
What youth in doubt about his future could resist the 
chance of discovering ‘what a boy can do’? And 
though Cheeky Charlie is in all likelihood intolerably 
dull and foolish, we confess that the description of it 
has aroused a burning curiosity to discover to what 
depths of infamy this enterprising youth descended. 
The boys of Britain then, if The Quarterly may 
be believed, continue to debauch their minds with 
criminal romance. They dwell in that strange world 
where every man worth his salt is a thief and a 
murderer. Revolvers are drawn on the smallest pre- 
text, and never miss their mark. The most desperate 
robber gives utterance to sentiments which would not 
shame a bishop, and is ever ready to succour with his 
own right arm and another man’s money all such as 
are in misery and distress. Magistrates and policemen 
are cowardly and base ; in fact, the only real rogues 
are the constituted authorities. And while the boys of 
England are revelling in this literature the girls are 
languishing over the novel of sentiment. They, too, 
dwell in an ideal world. But their paradise is thronged 
with wicked baronets; with magnanimous and _ high- 
toned earls ; with ‘stately Norman mothers’ who stick 
at nothing; and with low-born, beautiful girls who 
marry the men of their hearts and lots of gold. 

It is the fashion to talk in pompous tirades against 
the romances of the people, and to attribute to their 
influence all the vice and much of the crime with which 
big cities are cursed. ‘True, they are infinitely vulgar 
and inept, but we doubt if they are clever or subtle 
enough to corrupt the gamin who still needs corrupt- 
ing. In all the dissertations of the moralists there has 
been, we believe, a confusion between cause and effect. 
The youthful pickpocket fleets his leisure with the 
literature of his profession, and when he is caught 
Turnpike Dick or The Bad Boy's Own Paper is gene- 
rally found in his pocket. But criminality is an in- 
heritance : thieves are born not made, and it needs some- 
thing more than the rascally literature of Fleet Street 
to drive men to make war upon society. Thousands 
of youngsters read these slop romances without taking 
to burglary or the highway, for in truth the biographies 
of hightobymen and buccaneers will be popular as long 
as boys are born with the spirit of adventure—and that 
we trust will be as long as the world endures. The crimi- 
nal part of the ‘ penny dreadful” is its stupidity. If 
instead of Spring-Heeled Jack we could supply the 
school-boys of England with cheap reprints of Captain 
Charles Johnson’s most entertaining Highwaymen and 
Pirates, for instance, little harm would be done. It is 
falsity of tone and corruption of style rather than any 
vice of subject which makes the penny novel dangerous, 
and though we do not believe that it is capable of half 
the infamous results ascribed to it, we would gladly see 
it replaced by something better. But let us get rid of 
pious cant ; and if boys decline to better themselves upon 
the experiences of religious soldiers—{and small blame 
to them !)—let them have well-written, honest bio- 
graphies of footpads and buccaneers. It is impossible 
to force the taste of even board-school boys, and you 
do not help matters by asking them to read historical 
novels like Westward Ho! or such sentimental slush 
as the works of George R. Sims. Indeed it may be 
fairly doubted if the moral Dagonet would not more 
speedily and more effectively ruin a youngster’s power 
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of distinguishing between right and wrong than the 
wretched authors of Cheeky Charlie and the rest. The 
vulgar sentimentality of the one is not one whit 
healthier than the moral inversion of the others. And 
a stirring account of Turpin’s ride, or a fight off the 
Spanish Main, is far more likely to have a whole- 
some effect on an inexperienced reader than whole 
libraries of workhouse ditties and ballads of the beau- 
tiful Countess Miy. 

In any case, the only way to inspire the gamin with 
a taste for better books is to supply him at his own 
price with literature which is not only healthy but 
readable. It is no use to aim over his head. He de- 
clines to read aught but the adventures of criminals 
and outlaws. Plainly, then, the thing for them that 
have his welfare at heart is to give him the best lives 
of pirates and footpads they can, and—without insist- 
ing on an obvious moral—to respect truth of tone 
above all, and rigorously to exclude all suspicion of 
sentimentality. 





THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 


TINHE edicts recently launched against the Jews in 

Russia are so severe that they are barely intel- 
ligible. In effect, however, they are not quite so savage 
as The Times and its correspondent make them out to 
be. Compulsion to reside in one of sixteen gubernias 
—governments or counties—hardly implies a design of 
‘driving all the Jews from the rural districts into the 
overcrowded towns, there to be decimated either by 
the diseases resulting from congestion or by the starva- 
tion consequent on loss of livelihood.’ It might be 
called just as reasonably a plot to decimate the Russian 
inhabitants of these towns by means of driving swarms 
of Jews amongst them with the certainty of setting up 
epidemic disease ; while as to loss of livelihood, the chil- 
dren of the Czar are just as likely to suffer from that 
privation after a while as the children of Abraham. 
Altogether, indeed, the complaint against the edicts is 
pitched in too high a key ; and yet there was no need to 
exaggerate their severity, their cruelty, their absurdity. 
Even if we should learn that it is not intended to 
deprive the Jews of their right to sell the lands they 
are driven from, for instance, the rest of the disabilities 
to which they seem condemned are not less foolishly 
than violently cruel. ‘To be ejected from all the more 
lucrative professions, to be turned out of the schools, 
to be denied all participation in mining as well as agri- 
cultural industry, even as shareholders—this is so hard 
a fate that there is no need to challenge sympathy by 
talking of ‘the total extermination of four millions of 
Jews’ as the real purpose in view. Moreover, it may 
be hoped that since the execution of these edicts has 
been suspended for some years, there is no intention 
of carrying them out in all their extravagant severity 
now. Indeed, it seems nearly certain that there is 
more bark than bite in them. Nevertheless there are 
hard times before the Jews in Russia: there can be 
no doubt of that. 

What is the meaning of this new and violent out- 
burst of persecution? It is set down to hatreds of 
race and religion; and they account for a good deal 
perhaps. But it is hardly to be supposed that these 
motives alone decide the Czar, who is master of all. He, 
no doubt, has a motive and an impulse of his own, and 
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what is it but the belief that the most ardent and 
inveterate Nihilists are Jews or are supported by Jews ? 
It is rumoured that fresh plots have been discovered 
lately. If so, the wretched man who cannot move 
from one house to another without fear of assassination 
may have been thrown into deeper agitations of ner- 
vousness ; and it does seem to be a fact that, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, more Jews than Muscovites 
engage themselves in Nihilist adventure. The belief 
that it is so—perhaps some new discoveries strengthen- 
ing the belief—may have worked upon the mind of 
the Czar. For the rest, it has probably been 
represented anew to him how in most parts of Russia 
village after village falls into the hands of Jews, 
who wander in, take up their abode, lend on one 
little holding, and buy another of the ignorant and 
too often drunken peasantry, till half the land in 
the neighbourhood is tilled for the strangers. ‘Truly 
or falsely, that is said to be a common operation ; 
and we have heard its consequences deplored by men 
well acquainted with rural Russia, and impartial in 
observation. There may be nothing in it, in point 
of fact, but blameless enterprise, good for the country 
in the long-run, and yet a patriarchal kind of sovereign 
might easily be stirred against it as bad for his people. 
And so as to other fields of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise. The native Russians are no match 
for the Jews, who by their superior intelligence and 
aptitude do all the best business, and the most of 
it, whenever it is to be done. We are able to say 
with conviction, so much the better for the country 
is it that there should be so many good men of 
business within its borders to create and maintain 
a commerce; but the people cry out, the Czar is a 
Russian of Russians, and thus these edicts are ex- 
plained though they cannot be justified. Religious 
persecution has little or nothing to do with them, we 
are persuaded : of course the peasantry in their semi- 
pagan ignorance, and the unlettered priesthood yet more 
perhaps, are ready enough to persecute on the wretched 
ground of religion ; and if the edicts inflame religious 
animosity (as seems to be feared) we may hear of worse 
things than depriving the Jew of liberty to practise in 
his profession. But it is not because Jews deny Christ 
that the Czar has issued these orders, which we do not 
and cannot believe will be enforced in all their severity 
or anything like it. 

We have excellent reasons of our own for hoping 
that some clemency will be shown. One certain con- 
sequence of the threatened persecution would be that 
swarms of the poorer order of Jews would pass over to 
England ; and the truth is that they are not welcome 
as immigrants while so many of our own kindred are 
forced out of the country by want of work. Over- 
population is not well cured that way; and yet we are 
bidden to expect the arrival of these poor foreigners, 
bringing nothing with them but pauperism, in thou- 
sands. Should they come in many thousands they will 
be rather hard to endure. 





SOME MELANCHOLY REFLECTIONS. 


O those who have regarded the battle on the 
Heights of Abraham in 1759 as a serious affair 
the French Canadian question wears a preposterous 
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face. It is for international moralists to decide how 
far one nation may impose her will upon another, or 
to what extent she may oust another from her hold- 
ings. But as to the rights of conquest there has never 
yet been any dubiety in the mind of the plain bar- 
barian: in Austin’s phrase, war is the litigation of 
nations, and the losing party is subject to certain 
penalties. Therefore when Wolfe fell upon the Heights 
of Abraham on that September day, and Quebec passed 
into English hands, a verdict was found thereby against 
French Canada, which naturally had to pay a penalty. 
It is perhaps the most remarkable fact in the history 
of England’s foreign empire that this has never been 
paid —not to the value of a groat. On the con- 
trary, French Canada has been by that war an infinite 
gainer. That she should thus have been quit of the 
rude hand of France, that she should thus have acquired 
a free constitution, that she should have been by this 
means allowed an indefinite expansion—have been 
suffered to brim over upon the neighbouring English 
territory, which, had she remained under French rule, 





would have been more or less closed against her— 
all these may be well accounted legitimate benefits 
accruing under a benignant Power with a genius for 
colonisation. None who values his own independence 
or appreciates the fair fame of this imperial foe of 
tyrants would carp at such generous and righteous treat- 
ment of a conquered country. But it is equally certain 
that the conquered must expect to pay some penalty. 
It is a rough and barbarous habit of ours, may-be ; but 
it is a habit justified in us by results. And what should 
this penalty be? Obviously the conquered should cede 
the advantage for which the conquest was undertaken. 
We do not go about the world conquering peoples for 
their own good ; we have not a divine mission to reform 
the nations against their will; we do not even conquer 
for fun. When we fight we have a distinct object in view, 
and that is the accession of territories, for the further 
development of trade, for the future expansion of our 
race, and for the pure glory of it. It may be a matter 
of doubt whether in these days of Protection we do 
develop our trade by developing our colonies: at the 
outset we probably do, but in the end trade follows 
the flag only because the flag flies over the best 
market. On the whole, then, we conquer a country 
(apart from wars of defence or of vengeance) because 
we desire to hold it, use it as a base of military 
operations, trade with it, people it with our emi- 
grants, and, finally, enlarge the circle of national senti- 
ment so as to be a girdle about the world in future 
centuries. 

If these assumptions be true, French Canada should 
have yielded us these privileges: which she has dis- 
tinctly failed to do. In a word, she has remained 
French, and is no more English than is the Argentine 
or Japan. She makes her own laws, which are 
French ; she endows her own religion, which is Roman 
Catholic; the Englishman is a stranger within her 
gates, and is subject to laws, religion, customs, lan- 
guage, and ceremonies wholly alien. What a reflection 
for the ‘foreigner’ from Great Britain! Here is a 
country bought with blood by his forefathers, and now 
a century and a quarter in British hands; and lo! from 
east to west and from north to south it is a foreign 
land, and the conqueror and owner is a stranger upou 
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sufferance. Of all that Pitt achieved upon the American 
continent in that memorable year but one thing is left: 
that the conqueror and owner has an equal vote with 
the conquered ; and this infinitesimal privilege has been 
nullified by the growth of 60,000 French Canadians 
into 1,400,000. What a thought for the Imperialist ! 
Only tolerable to your politician convinced that the 
rights of all nations but his own are sacred, and basking 
in the glory of an enlightenment which has set the con- 
quered above the conqueror. 

But there is a still more humiliating reflection. 
We have not only not imposed our nationality upon 
French Canada; we have not only suffered speech 
and law and sentiment to grow further and further 
away from us, till Quebec has become a compact and 
consolidated nationality itself, looking not to England 
but to France for natural protection and sympathy ; we 
have not only been so tender over our captives as to 
teach ‘them the way of independence: we have done 
far more. British North America, saving only French 
Canada, was ours by discovery, by treaty, by occupa- 
tion, by settlement, by every law and right of man. 
We took Quebec, and then our Quixotes came: ‘ We 
must have the dual language, they declared, and ‘ that 
is the New Spirit which respects the rights of na- 
tions. Quebec must not be forced to be English nor 
to speak English... And this was so. And after them 
followed other Quixotes, who found that the French 
Canadian had extended himself into Ontario and 
Manitoba and the West—into all those parts which 
were English by discovery, by treaty, by occupation, 
by settlement and every law and right of man, and in 
which the conquered of French Canada had not the 
knuckle of a digit ; and they too clamoured : ‘ We must 
have the dual language everywhere, that our fellow- 
subjects may be equal with us.’ And this also was so, 
more or less. And thus it came to pass that the nation 
which had been conquered had equal rights with the 
nation that conquered—for all the world as if the two 


had made a joint occupation of the country ; and all: 


the time the prints and leaders of the one were crying 
out: ‘Our nation is a nation. It is towards France we 
look, not England.’ 

And now the journal inspired by the great leader 
of Quebec is hard at work proposing secession from 
the Dominion. This is what it has come to; and to 
name a single advantage which England gets from the 
Dominion of Canada in its present condition is utterly 
impossible. 





CRICKET. 
See wickets follow fine weather, and after a tire- 


some sequence of drawn games it is refreshing to 
note that at last the ground is getting into sound con- 
dition and large scores are achieving all over the country. 
The career of the Australians has been inauspicious, and 
the only wonder is that they made so good a fight as 
they did when they met an England eleven at Lords. 
They were over-matched at all points of the game. A 
team which includes Shrewsbury, Gunn, and the Doctor, 
and besides has not a single weakling in it, is not easily 
persuaded to defeat. But from beginning to end the 
game was stoutly contested ; and when in the second 
innings the last Australian wicket disappeared into 
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the past, the Englishmen were left with 137 runs to 
make. Of course they succeeded, and victory was theirs 
with seven wickets to spare. The Doctor displayed 
all his old dash and vigour. Ill-luck had dogged him 
all the season through, and the critics were lamenting 
the fact of his decadence, as is their wont if he fails to 
cut a record every time. But his last four or five 
innings have been profitable enough, and it looks as if 
at i season's end his average would show as bravely as 
ever. When they faced the Players the Australians cut 
a sorry figure. ‘They were defeated by no less than an 
innings and 263 runs; but then, Gunn was in monu- 
mental form, and claimed a score of 228 for himself 
alone. 

The battle of the counties is still waging with energy 
and determination, and so close are the three favourites 
that it would be hazardous to speculate on the game. 
Surrey holds the lead, but neither Yorkshire nor Notts 
is very far behind, and a week may reverse the posi- 
tion. The chances of cricket are inscrutable, and in 
no other pursuit is energy wasted with so little ruth. 
It is curious to notice that though Notts had up to 
last week only won four out of eight matches played 
her batsmen had between them made more than 3000 
runs, while Surrey, which can boast a better average, 
had over a thousand less to her account. Kent and 
Lancashire are running very close for fourth place, 
while Gloucestershire—({whose chance has twice been 
‘ruined with rain’: when nothing but the impossi- 
bility of playing out saved her opponents from de- 
feat)—has won but a single game. But the Doctor is 
speedily regaining his old mastery, and he may still be 
expected to do somntthing for the honour and glory of 
the West. He made 98 at Dewsbury against Y ork- 
shire, without giving a chance; Mr. Cranston surpassed 
him with a faultless 152 ; and as Woof was in his best 
form, what had looked like a ‘moral’ against the 
visitors—(they were all out for 72 against 209)—was 
turned into a brilliant and remarkable victory : York- 
shire only compiling 120 in her second innings against 
the 341 of what was long the champion county. 

In spite of rain and slow wickets the best of our 


batsmen have made long scores, and may boast of 


decent averages. On July 17th the redoubtable 
Shrewsbury had made 837 runs in twelve innings. But 
it was a case of Eclipse first and the rest nowhere, for 
the average of his nearest was only 53; while Gunn, 
who stood third on the list, could boast of nothing 
higher than 44. However, it is unlikely that Shrews- 
bury will retain so exalted a position at the end of the 
season. ‘That his average will be passed is wholly im- 
probable, but it will be matter for surprise if more 
than one of his deadliest rivals do not approach him 
within a measurable distance. 

The Oxford and Cambridge match ended in accord 
with common expectation and public form. So un- 
toward was the weather that at one moment it seemed 
as if the event would remain in limbo. But no long 
scores were accomplished, and Cambridge had seven 
wickets to spare when Ford made the winning hit. Mr. 
Macgregor’s wicket-keeping was a blessed refreshment, 
and the best of the batsmen cut a very sorry figure ; but 
several of the bowlers may consider their performances 
with honest pride. In the first innings Mr. Streat- 
field took five wickets for fourteen runs, while Mr. 
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Thesiger’s four overs yielded only six runs and no less 
than three wickets. 

It is a lamentable fact that the superiority of the 
Players over the Gentlemen is now indisputably estab- 
lished. Rain converted one encounter into a draw, but 
when they were allowed to finish their battle the 
Players won an honourable and decisive victory. In 
the olden time, before W. G. was, the professional 
cricketer generally had things his own way. But the 
Doctor's genius changed all that, and now that years 
have robbed him of something of his early strength 
and brilliance, the Players may confidently expect that 
Victory will sit on their helms once more until there 
again arise a champion on the other side. 


NO DOUBT! 


‘Ina Parliament witha majority of Tories, there is not very great 
utility in persistent and repeated endeavours to impress the mind of 
the majority with improved and altered views.’ 

—Mr. GLADSTONE at the National Liberal Clud. 


y* to argue with and threaten a Conservative 
majority 
I’ve discovered to my sorrow’s an intolerable 
bore. 
It were something O so different if theirs were the 
minority, 
But, as things are, my feeling is I won't play any 
more. 


You may scorch them with sarcasm, you may tell them 
what a lot they are ; 
You may air your virtues till you’d think with 
blushing they were sore. 
But what ’s the good of all of it, the blessed Ins being 
what they are ? 
And where, I ask you, is the use of playing any 
more 


O what I want’s a meeting packed (in every sense the 
word will bear) 
With reverence and genius from the platform to the 
door ! 
That with everything I say, however flagrant or absurd, 
will bear, 
And will cheer me back to reason if I say I°ll play 
no more ! 


Then I feed my sacred fury till there isn’t any holding 
me, 
Upon Imagination’s wings of wondrousness I soar. 
And I feel the Premier’s mantle with magnificence en- 
folding me, 
And I know the other side would like to play with 
me no more! 


But to face these Tory phalanxes that will not show a 
raw to me, 
To talk and talk and go away with never a vote the 
more, 
And to hear young Arthur Balfour cheered for laying 
down the law to me— 
No, it really is not good enough—I won't play any 
more ! 
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MODERN MEN. 
MR. GEORGE LEWIS. 


[ you captured that excellent foolometer, the Man on 

the Street, and (like another Socrates) delivered him 
of an opinion as to the most eminent lawyers of the day, 
among the very first names born of him would be that of 
Mr. George Lewis. As the legal calling absorbs much 
more than its fair share of the intellect of the country, the 
position is satisfactory enough ; and when you consider the 
obstacles in the way of popularity it becomes positively 
brilliant. Mr, Lewis is a solicitor; and though that 
branch of the profession is more lucrative than and as 
honourable as the other, its members are little before the 
public. Like the mole or the miner, the solicitor works 
underground : he prepares the case for another ; his the 
toil, theirs the glory ; Sic vos non vobis might be said of 
him—and said of him with a certain pathos—were it not 
for his bill of costs. This difficulty Mr. Lewis has com- 
pletely overcome. His is the most notorious name upon 
the roll, and himself is one of the most conspicuous figures 
in London. Who but knows the small, slight figure, the 
pale, regular Semitic features, the complacent smile—nay, 
even the ‘Immensikoff,’ the coat of fur, in whose vasty 
deeps the wearer seems rather hid away than garmented ? 
How has it all been done? Let us look at the man’s 
career and see. 

He sprang from a family of criminal lawyers, and he 
began by giving himself to the Old Bailey and the Middle- 
sex Sessions ; and at these centres, native to famous wits, 
he was soon recognised as a very smart young man. Not 
to believe the present has exhausted the future is the way 
of his race ; and as youth went on he grew smarter and 
smarter still. In those ill-smelling yet conspicuous corners 
the life of a barrister is less profitable, if more in evidence, 
than the solicitor’s. To the one the shrinking figure 
in the dock is a mere outline—the personality must 
be created and filled in from the cold, bald matter of 
the brief; while it is the duty of the other to enter 
into personal relations with the malefactor, to be inter- 
ested in his possibilities and in himself, to hearken 
and suggest and prompt until the theory of inno- 
cence assumes a certain plausibility of demeanour. A 
curious education, truly! To listen, day after day, to 
stories of passion and folly and crime and suffering, to be 
the confidant of horrors scarce equalled in the master- 
pieces of criminal literature, till they come to be the com- 
monplaces of existence, the very stuff of the social fabric 
—this it is to be an Old Bailey lawyer ; and the effect of 
it all is that you become incapable of amazement as of 
belief, that you acquire complete command of artifice 
and wile, and that you develop an effrontery as matchless 
and superb as honest mortal may achieve. Our Ulysses 
(IloAvrporos, in sooth) has long since left these dismal 
regions far behind; it is only on great occasions (that 
Cleveland Street business, for instance) that he revisits 
their glimpses; and yet (so hard it is to rid oneself of early 
influences!) ‘shades of the prison-house are round the boy’ 
even yet. In the police-court, the solicitor has equal audi- 
ence with counsel, and when Messrs. Lewis and Lewis en- 
gage incriminal cases the senior partner almost invariably 
appears to prosecute or (if fate so will it) to defend. It is 
evident that he imagines his strong point to be cross- 
examination ; and his cross-examination, which has been 
always well reported and is always admired of the people, 
did something, in effect, towards setting him where he is. 
Yet is it coarse, brutal, insolent, often rambling and ir- 
relevant—a bad copy of the manner of the late Mr. 
Serjeant Ballantine, in his time a favourite with the 
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firm ; yet is it altogether inferior work—as who should 
say the bludgeon rather than the rapier: the knuckle- 
duster on the fingers of a chartered bully and not the 
clean and brilliant attack with the naked hand of a real 
fighter. Again, if your business take you to Ely Place on 
another quest than that of ‘good strawberries’ you will 
have (unless you be a very great personage indeed) to wait 
in the plainest of ante-rooms ; and you will look about 
you (like Goliath); and you cannot choose but fall to think- 
ing of former clients, your predecessors ; and an overmaster- 
ing sense of villainy will take possession of your soul, till, 
catching the shadow of your face within some mirror, you 
shall recognise that you, too, exactly feature the criminal 
type ; and your offence is rank, but whether murder or 
only bigamy you cannot precisely determine ; and all you 
know is that if a man in blue came in at the door you 
would incontinently go through the window. At least one 
imaginative client has recorded his sensations in some such 
terms as these ; and the record was not without its teach- 
ings for the firm. A lesson learned at the Old Bailey was 
that there are good cases and bad, and above all, cases 
to catch the public eye and ear. These last are sure pass- 
ports to legal fame, and legal fame means legal fortune. 
And ...! Do you begin to ‘smoak’ him now? 

And here must come at least a passing reference—to 
borrow a picturesque phrase from Bacon—to the ‘ orange- 
tawny bonnet.’ Mr. Lewis has too much sense and dignity 
to be anything but proud of his race; and it is a fact 
that in good points and in bad—in vulgar and brazen 
insolence, in calculated finesse, in the dexterous manage- 
ment of men, in the instinct of essentials, in tenacity 
of purpose—he might stand for the very type of Israel. 
His relaxations themselves have served him better than 
years of toil serve other men. Even in England the 
theatre is a uminous point, an object of enduring interest, 
in the eyes of enormous multitudes of men. Whether it 
centre in ‘Jonson’s learned sock’ or ‘the white bosoms 
and silk stockings of your actresses, Davy’ were foreign to 
the present inquiry ; it is enough that the interest exists, 
and that the sayings and doings of stage people are 
eagerly chronicled and greedily read. Now, Mr. Lewis has 
a passion for the play. Almost from the first he has been 
the histrion’s devout admirer: then what more natural 
than that, whenever some star shoots madly from her 
sphere, the falling ray should gild the features of Mr. 
George Lewis? A theatrical case furnishes one of the most 
honourable points in his career. No doubt it turned out 
to be a show case ; but it was not that in the beginning, 
and it remains one proof among others of a real kindness 
of heart. Add that he is genial, suave, courteous, a pleasant 
companion withal ; so that naturally his society is courted, 
and he goes to everybody’s worth going to. And the 
police-court vulgarity ? Of course it is not visible. But 
is it clean vanished ? does the toad still lurk beneath the 
heap of flowers? or is it that insolence and suavity are 
mere externals ?—are but tools to take up and lay down as 
occasion serves? Certainly the man must have a vast deal 
of suppleness and adaptability to suit himself to differ- 
ences so gross and so glaring as are presented by (to name 
some recent clients) the Duke of Cambridge, Mr. Parnell 
and the Irish Party, Mr. G. A. Sala, Mr. Stead, Lord 
Euston, Lord and Lady Dunlo, Lady Colin Campbell, Miss 
Violet Cameron. These are only a selection, for indeed 
what great case is there where he is not? And is it not 
evident, the sense in which he is an eminent lawyer ? 

It is not urged that he is deeply learned or widely read. 
His eminence is shown in other fields: in getting up the 
case, in soliciting the right witnesses, in retaining the 
right counsel, in marshalling and parading the right facts 
in the right order, in making a flagrant hit by some in- 
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genious preliminary move. This last practice it is that has 
been most serviceable to his reputation. It is curious to 
note how few are the purely legal points that arise in his 
cases: indeed, the conundrums propounded to him by his 
fair and noble clients must be of ludicrous simplicity ; the 
office-boy at Ely place could probably answer them quite 
as efficiently as his master. And yet these same clients 
do very well to betake them to Ely Place, even though a 
bill of Messrs. Lewis and Lewis be (or common report 
most grossly lies) both fearfully and wonderfully made ; 
for even in a law-court a knowledge of life is often more 
important than a knowledge of law, and it is not for 
nothing that you pass from the purlieus of the Old 
Bailey to Marlborough House. Let two slight examples be 
given of his strategy. Inthe Colin Campbell divorce suit 
Mr. Lewis stood for the wife, who came to him as one 
exposed to attack. How admirably ingenious was that idea 
of making her the attacking party, and of surprising the 
other side (just laboriously finishing its preparatories) by 
the service of a petition for divorce ! Again, in the libel case 
against Mr. Ernest Parke, the notion of issuing a warrant 
and locking up the defendant as a preliminary was singu- 
larly happy. It was useless as a means of preventing the 
escape of a man who never meant to flee ; and in effect 
its purpose was far other. It impressed the public with 
a sense of the resolution with which a shocking charge 
was to be faced; and it imparted a distinct flavour of 
the gaol-bird, a perceptible hint of the cells, to that puer 
infelix, and was the first step (and a pretty decided one 
too !) on the way to conviction. 

Is not there something pettifogging and unchivalrous 
about all this sort of practice ? and is not there something 
of the same about Mr. George Lewis himself ? That may be. 
It is not meant to place him in the same rank as Coke, 
or Mansfield, or Jessel. Our purpose is but to show an 
interesting figure and explain a success beyond question 
brilliant though of its essence ephemeral. 


‘IMPERTINENT INDIVIDUALITIES.’ 

wen is there come that high-noon (as it were) be- 

tween season and season when the capacities of one 
are exhausted and the potentialities of the other are still to 
reveal ; and now is therefore the time of self-assertion and 
the humour of the individual. But even the eccentric 
has her peculiar nationality : speaking roughlier than she 
deserves, when she is not Scots she is either French or 
English. In the first case, her vagaries, as becomes a 
Caledonian stern and wild, are chiefly in the matter of 
tartan ; and the effect of them is far from pretty. Lamb's 
objection to Scotsmen was that there was no ‘ twilight 
of dubiety’ about them; and that is what is equally 
the matter with the national wear. The Forty-Second 
and the darker tartans are endurable ; but not these, not 
these, are in favour, but that other and gaudier one, that 
‘blinding blasphemy upon colour’ (as some one called it) 
that was favoured by ‘the ancient Stuart line,’ the chief 
of whose innumerable mistakes it may have been. It was 
a race of artists, was the Stuart race ; and it gave us this ; 
and that is all it gave ; and of such are the jests of Destiny. 
There are whole dresses of it, only redeemed from utter 
damnation by the plain velvet of the sleeves; there are 
cloaks whose capes are fringed with it; ‘Fife’ jackets 
are faced with it; there are parasols of it—good lack ! 
there are even parasols! It has survived the day of its 
coming, and (for the whim of woman is inexplicable) it 
may live on, live on, and eat its way deep into the heart of 
next year’s modes. The glengarrys devised for travelling 
wear are in another category. A roll of navy-blue velvet 
is the brim; the cloven crown of blue cloth is piped 
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with cheerful red, and harbours in the cleave of it the most 
coquettish of scarlet birds ; and the effect is of the nattiest. 
The sudden reappearance of birds in hats is the only 
general novelty. It has been found you may have too 
much of flowers: as you may have too much of butter- 
scotch, and love, and the novels of Ouida, and most of 
the joys of earth ; and now there is never a hat but sports 
its bird—from the travelling felt with its crinkled brim 
to its muslin cousin all fluffiness and frills. White felts 
trimmed with white birds look charming, and soft brown 
beavers, their brims gold-edged and a_ golden bird 
perched up behind, are irresistible after their kind. But 
of a bonnet built of a ring of birdlets, the tails of them 
spiking out into a sort of prickly crown, what is there to 
say? Excepting that it suggests the legendary four-and- 
twenty blackbirds, there is nothing. 

In England individualism mostly means the humours of 
‘estheticism’ ; and the varieties thereof in its temple in 
Regent Street are as fearful and as wonderful as ever. For 
street wear the fashion is a monstrous failure; for wear at 
home it is successful only now and then; and for tea- 
gowns—where you may have quaintness but you must have 
colour—it is perfection. One such garment—in rich ben- 
galine of sunflower yellow with a front of Indian gauze 
indefinite in design and faintly sensuous in colour (like 
a strain of old music in metempsychosis), the loose sleeve 
of bengaline caught across an inner one of gauze with a 
morsel of Oriental passementerie, and the wide Medici 
collar adorned with lovely hand-embroidery—produced 
worth ponder- 





an effect of simple inspiration. Another 
ing, this one, by those that are necked like the swan 
in one sense only—of a hue almost too exquisite for 
cinnamon, exulted in an outer robe of soft corded silk 
with an inner one of spotted silk-net, which same ma- 
terial appeared in the guise of a ruflle within the high, 
plain silken collar. A deep rose crépe-cloth, with a 
frontispiece of white smocked and flowing in loose un- 
girdled folds, looks deliciously cool and graceful. The 
Liberty house-dresses in strange hues, with sashes coming 
from the side and tied right in front, are very ugly, and 
the new notion of knotting the sashes here and there 
makes them look more string-like than ever. It is now 
and then one’s fortune to behold a fine ‘ wsthetic’ walk- 
ing dress, but when one does, one has to recognise that it 
is a dressmaker’s triumph after all. In just such an one, 
of green pongee silk, the full front drapery, starting on a 
line of grace from the left shoulder, was edged with rich 
embroidery, and was caught in at the waist in passing 
with a delicate buckle ; and given a wearer with a waist 
and with style enough to complete the effect with a hat 
broad and black of brim and a generous garniture of green 
daisies, grass, and velvet ribbon, with a bit of orange 
chiffon gleaming from behind like sunshine on a distant 
field, and you should see no braver between Hyde Park 
Corner and the Alexandra Gate. And, by the way, this 
crépe-cloth (Liberty) is a quite desirable material, whose 
price will not perturb the economist, whose tints amaze 
the Philistine, and whose tendency is into folds of singular 
variety and grace. As for the tailors, it takes some nine 
of them to make a man, and it has taken heaven knows 
how many of them to fail; to achieve a novelty of any 
kind. It avails them nothing to scallop you the edges of 
bodice and skirt, and even less to be prodigal of pinking and 
over-bounteous of the blessing of buttons. ‘True, as needle- 
men they leave the sex behind, but invention is not their 
Jorte. And what is a tailor—and especially a tailor for 
ladies—if he have not invention? Such an achievement 
as a costume in a dark and quiet check, with plain cloth 
sleeves and an edging of gold cord round the bodice, is 
good enough as far as it goes ; but does it go far enough? 
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While as for experiments in blue and white serge, with 
tongues of scarlet shooting upward from the hem of the 
skirt, they are mannered and conspicuous merely. 

But the French for grace, simplicity, variety! While 
your English milliners are content with producing whole 
wildernesses of hats in muslin and chiffon, only the 
widest range of material and design is wide enough for 
them. They make you country hats that droop like a 
‘penthouse over the shop of your eyes, yet are in no wise 
dowdy as too many of ours; or they achieve you one, 
in shape like an inverted oyster-shell, of cream-coloured 
batiste with an embroidered edge, which is both service- 
able and becoming ; or they twist you up a piece of softest 
surah just tinted with a visionary check in tender hues, 
they crown and string it with ribbons of blue, and you tie 
it under your chin, and straightway you are the demurest 
person outside the marches of Arcadia. Some of their 
summer materials are besprent with sickle-shaped moon- 
lets in lieu of our ‘unassuming commonplace’ of spots 
and anchors, and they make you maidens’ dresses with 
the prettiest simplicity—dresses whose skirts are finished 
with a frill with pipings, whose waists are contrived 
out of rows of drawings, and whose virginal effect is 
completed by a touch or two of lace, with bows of 
ribbon at the wrists and shoulders and a sash that 
ties behind, as all maiden sashes should. They have 
recovered from the dark backward and abysm of a 
generation since, the Zouave jacket-bodice, finished at the 
elbow with a cuff turned back to show a ruffled muslin 
sleeve ; and by way of a novelty they have designed an 
evening dress whose skirts are draped with what looks 
like a fishing-net of narrow ribbon-velvet, on whose bodice 
the fishing-net and soft lisse contend for mastery, and 
whose effect is none of the most agreeable. Their darling 
eccentricity is a monstrous veil. Herein do they love to 
seclude themselves in summer-time ; and all you can say 
of it is that when it is of lightest tulle it makes a trifle 
less for the unrighteousness of ugliness than when it is of 
spotted and bordered net. 

The worst isto come. The long jacket, which in flagrant 
alliance with the befeathered hat has been so long the 
joy of the merry maiden of the East, will shortly return to 
us: ‘revu, corrigé, et considérablement augmenté,’ like the 


second edition of Rodolph’s kiss. 





REVIEWERS RE-VIEWED. 


JEW are superior to a fling at the critics. The critic 
through no fault of his own must perforce assume 
the air and tone of authority, and authority is secretly 
resented by the human race. The pleasure of detecting 
a critic of old days in a blunder or a flagrant error of taste 
is inexpressibly keen to all who have suffered (unjustly, 
of course) under the modern critic’s rod. A well-known 
essay of Jeffrey’s has been a perfect mine of consolation 
and encouragement to the dull and the ambitious, who 
infer that, a celebrated man having once said that Words- 
worth would never do, it follows that they will. To such 
Mr. E. Stevenson's capital little sheaf of Early Reviews of 
Great Writers (London: Scott) will come by no means 
amiss ; and, indeed, it possesses great interest for many 
besides those whose life has been a perpetual failure in 
literature and art. No one will give it a more hearty wel- 
come than the despised critic himself, who can scarce 
choose but learn some lessons from its pages. 

It is curious to note how modern even the old Edin- 
burghs ave in tone compared to The Monthly Review, though 
they overlap in point of time. In The Monthly we dwell 
in that curious limbo where they talked of Burns's artless 
simplicity charming ‘like the bewitching though irregular 
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touches of a Shakespeare,’ and where they spoke of the 
‘barbarous and uncouth numbers of Chaucer.’ They tried 
in that amiable periodical to be pleasant all round, and 
they are very complimentary (though it is obviously an 
effort) to Mr. William Wordsworth. Candour, however, 
compels the ingenuous admission that while the dialogue 
of the Anecdote for Fathers is ingenious and natural, ‘ the 
object of the child’s choice, and the inferences, are not 
quite obvious’: surely a happy and considerate use of the 
figure meiosis. But it is other-guess work when you come 
to Jeffrey. One is sometimes apt to sicken of the praises 
lavished on the founders of The Edinburgh, but one learns 
better here. In truth, their services to literature were 
incalculable. They raised the standard of taste, and they 
raised the standard of honesty. The more you recur to 
Jeffrey's essays the more you are struck by his merits, 
and the more you regret that they have so long languished 
under eclipse. To begin with, he possessed in common 
with Southey a literary style the secret of which seems 
wholly to have perished, but which was shared in varying 
degrees by many contemporary reviewers. It is exquisitely 
lucid and intelligible, singularly felicitous in the choice 
and arrangement of words, and absolutely idiomatic and 
free of solecism: it is, in short, the style par excellence 
for acritic. But Jeffrey had not merely the faculty of 
expression : he was moreover a man of exceptional shrewd- 
ness and acumen. Many of his judgments may be wrong, 
as men count wrongness; but from a hundred little indi- 
vations on every page you shall see that he went wrong 
with all his wits about him. It were far better to err with 
Jeffrey than to go right with the multitude. To read him 
with the care and attention he deserves is to be over- 
whelmed by the proofs of his penetration and sagacity. 
How excellent his remark that ‘we can see no propriety 
in regarding the poetry of Burns chiefly as the wonderful 
work of a peasant, and thus admiring it much in the same 
way as if it had been written with his toes’! How preg- 
nant and conclusive his assertion that the simplicity of the 
Wordsworthian school ‘ consists in a very great degree in 
the positive and bond fide rejection of art altogether’! 
Verily, it is good to read whatever Jeffrey wrote—better 
than to read the dyspeptic discords of Carlyle on the Corn 
Law Rhymes (likewise an Edinburgh article), or the lucu- 
bration of somebody in The Westminster on young Mr. 
Tennyson. This somebody, by-the-by, is obviously the 
spiritual father of our new-born friend the scientific critic, 
jargon and all; for he believes that ‘the machinery of 
a poem is not less susceptible of improvement than the 
machinery of a cotton-mill’; that the vitality of the Jihad 
consists in ‘character; nothing else’; and that ‘ meta- 
physics must be the stem of poetry for the plant to 
thrive. He praises Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, it is true ; but 
he praises them because ‘in The Merman one seems to 
feel the principle of thought injected by a strong volition 
into the cranium of the finny worthy,’ and for other the 
like reasons. When we say that he speaks of the ‘ elo- 
quent lessons, and the yet more eloquent history, of that 
gifted and glorious being, Mary Wollstonecraft,’ there can 
be no need of further proof that (jargon and all) the sire 
is not unworthy of his gifted offspring. 

Of the thorough-going, vindictive, and remorseless ‘slate’ 
Mr. Stevenson gives but two examples: one Lord Brougham 
on Hours of Idleness—a clean and workman-like bit of dis- 
section ; the other Mr. Croker on Endymion—a hideous 
and butcherly piece of mangling. Yet the worst of Mr. 
Croker is that he does with unerring instinct find out the 
flaws and weaknesses of his victim, and that nearly every 
point he makes is a good one. Nothing could be sharper 
or more brutally just than (say) the remark that Mr. Keats 
seemed to have been amusing himself and wearying his 
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readers ‘ with an immeasurable game at bouts-rimés.’ But 
Mr. Croker’s style is something out of fashion, and the 
world is none the worse, though the modern reviewer 
might sometimes with advantage speak his mind a little 
more freely. Much more satisfactory and effective was 
Lockhart’s attack on Tennyson in The Quarterly—(unac- 
countably omitted from this volume)—as neat and skilful 
an operation as ever critic took in hand. (Why does no one 
make a selection from the bulk of Lockhart’s admirable 
work?) But perhaps Mr. Stevenson did better to give 
us Sir Walter's review of Emma: an article not only ex- 
cellently conceived and written but abounding in the 
nameless personal charm that hovers round everything 
he said or did or wrote. The concluding sentences, 
indeed, are so impressive and affecting that we cannot 
withhold them from our page: ‘The youth of this 
realm need not at present be taught the doctrine of 
selfishness. It is by no means their error to give the 
world, or the good things of the world, all for love; 
and before the authors of moral fiction couple Cupid in- 
divisibly with calculating prudence, we would have them 
reflect, that they may sometimes lend their aid to sub- 
stitute more mean, more sordid, and more selfish motives 
of conduct, for the romantic feelings which their predeces- 
sors perhaps fanned into too powerful a flame. Who is it, 
that in his youth has felt a virtuous attachment, however 
romantic or however unfortunate, but can trace back to its 
influence much that his character may possess of what is 
honourable, dignified, and disinterested? If he recollects 
hours wasted in unavailing hope, or saddened by doubt 
and disappointment ; he may also dwell on many which 
have been snatched from folly or libertinism, and dedicated 
to studies which might render him worthy of the object of 
his affection, or pave the way perhaps to that distinction 
necessary to raise him to an equality with her. Even the 
habitual indulgence of feelings totally unconnected with 
ourself and our own immediate interest, softens, graces, 
and amends the human mind ; and after the pain of dis- 
appointment is past, those who survive (and by good for- 
tune those are the greater number) are neither less wise 
nor less worthy members of society for having felt, for a 
time, the influence of a passion which has been well 
qualified as the “tenderest, noblest, and best.’ Com- 
pared to writing thus charged with sincerity and emotion, 
the Blackwood contributions seem barren and dull. Wil- 
son’s judgment, to be sure, was more in harmony with the 
opinion of posterity than that of many of his fellows. Yet 
to read him sympathetically and to get at his point of 
view requires a much greater effort of thought than is 
necessary in their case. When he is serious he has none 
of Jeffrey's vivacity and alertness ; when he is jovial—but 
Mr. Stevenson may at least be thanked for sparing us 
Wilson in high spirits. 


SCOTTISH SQUALOR. 

‘. one time it would probably have been impossible 

to differentiate between Scots and English in the 
matter of filthiness and general insanitation. In all verity 
the fastidious sensibilities of Howell seem—as has already 
been here recorded—to have been grievously shocked by 
their experience of ‘so stinking a town as Edinburgh’ ; 
but not so long before the southern capital might fairly 
have vied with Edinburgh in potency and variety of 
odour. It is certain, indeed, that even in the palmy times 
of her uncleanliness the latter city never boasted such an 
artery of putrefaction as the Fleet River, whose effluvia did 
so clog the neighbouring airs as to assimilate the incense 
burnt at the neighbouring altars. In Howell’s time (and 
chiefly under the auspices of King James, born, as he 
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states, in ‘ stinking Edinburgh’) a good deal had been done 
for the sanitation of London by the construction of main 
sewers ; but not more than ten years beforethe publication of 
his Satire on the Scots—and in simple deference to the Plague 
of 1636—had the noisome Fleet been bridged and covered 
in; and for more than a century after—as is sufficiently 
attested by her astounding bills of mortality—London re- 
mained a whited sepulchre. But, besides endeavouring to 
cleanse the outside of cup and platter, she gave abundant 
evidence of a desire to get at the root of things, however 
unable from lack of science to effect a cure. Now, Edina 
(‘Scotia's darling seat’), so far from manifesting any 
anxiety to be rid of her stenches, but held to them with 
a more constant heart and a more doting fondness as 
the years went by; and by the middle of the seventeenth 
century her advance in cleanliness had been only an 
advance backwards. Her magistrates bore a bad repute 
for their scandalous neglect of her amenities. More than 
a century before Howell and his Perfect Description, Dun- 
bar, in his Address to the Merchants of Edinburgh, had 
inveighed in no measured terms, and with more than his 
wonted vehemence of spirit, against her hideous squalor : 
‘Think ye not shame 
Before strangers of all estates 
That sic dishonour hurt your name ?’ 

he asked, and there was none to answer. And even if 
his rebukes did for a moment pierce the hides of municipal 
self-complacency and sloth, it is probable that with the 
other achievements of his robust and admirable Muse they 
passed into oblivion at the Reformation, and at any rate 
they failed to produce any lasting salutary effect. To 
such a hideous pass were matters presently come that in 
March 1619 the Scottish Privy Council found it necessary 
to represent to the magistrates that ‘the city is now be- 
come so filthy and unclean, the streets, the vennels, the 
wynds, and the closes thereof so overlaid and covered 
with middings and with the filth of man and beast, as that 
the noble councillors, servants, and others of his majesty’s 
subjects who are lodged in the burgh cannot have clean 
or clear passage and entry to their lodgings’; and they 
further give them candidly to know that ‘this shameful 
and beastly filthiness is most detestable and odious in the 
sight of strangers, who, beholding the same, are con- 
strained with reason to give out many disgraceful speeches 
against this burgh, calling it a puddle of filth and un- 
cleanness the like of which is not to be seen in any part 
of the world.’ So that Howell was not by any means 
the first to indulge in ‘disgraceful speeches’ against 
the birthplace of King James. Nor, if the condition 
of Edinburgh was even half as vile as it is painted 
in this Act of the Scottish Privy Council, was his satire 
strained one whit. Indeed, there is evidence even to 
excess that the Scottish capital, as well as other Scot- 
tish burghs, maintained herself at almost equal heights 
of dirt beyond the close of the seventeenth century. Even 
after much amendment had taken place as regards the 
removal of middens and other permanent centres of stink, 
it was very slowly and painfully that her citizens, not- 
withstanding the repeated interference of authority, were 
weaned from the immemorial custom of paying their 
nightly orisons to the divinities of the midden by dis- 
charging the daily accumulations of filth from their win 

dows into the streets: as admirers of immortal Mrs. 
Winifred Jenkins will recall. 

Without doubt this peculiar reluctance of the Scot— 
even him of the ‘modern Athens’—to part with his 
ancient habit is traceable in no small degree to the special 
bent of his religion at the Reformation. It was said 
from of old that cleanliness is next to godliness ; but if 
Scottish Puritanism be the highest possible form of godli- 
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ness on earth, then cleanliness and godliness were incom- 
patibles for centuries. That rage of iconoclasm which 
was a special note in Scottish Reformation zeal was in 
great part composed of a frenzy against beauty and art. 
Cleanliness, if not promotive of godliness, is certainly neces- 
sary to the realisation of that form of beauty which appeals 
to the lust of the eye; so that the Scottish Reformer was 
almost necessarily prepossessed in its disfavour. At least 
squalor and dirt were thoroughly antagonistic to adorn- 
ment and ‘ formosity,’ and, if evils they were, were almost 
necessary evils for the Puritan aims. It is possible that 
the very fact that they were disagreeable was rather a 
recommendation than not. That they entailed any evil 
consequences, whether physical or moral, was opposed to 
the general tenor of Knox’s teaching and the teaching of 
Knox's disciples. Nay, the pest which had scourged the 
land for centuries they were so far from regarding as a 
result of her shameless uncleanliness, that they especially 
described it as God’s judgment upon sins of an entirely 
different character ; and Knox himself assumed the right 
to prophesy it upon the enemies of the Kirk as one of 
his peculiar prerogatives. The endeavours of the secular 
power to induce the adoption of cleanlier habits in the 
towns and burghs were frequent enough; but compre- 
hensive as was the authority claimed by the Kirk over 
manners and morals, she never indicated the smallest dis- 
content with the national vice of squalor. In the secular 
statute-book of Scotland there is at least one Act (1424) 
against the wearing of ‘ragged clothes’; but while 
‘excess in apparel’ is specially designated in the First 
Book of Discipline as one of the sins which ‘do properly 
appertain to the Church of God to punish the same as 
God’s word commandeth,’ a significant silence is main 
tained as to unkemptness and unwashedness and even 
as to deficiency in clothing. It is possible, indeed, that 
the assemblage of a whole congregation in ‘harn gowns’ 
would have rejoiced the preacher as a peculiar token of 
the operation of grace, for personal adornment was per- 
sistently discouraged by the Kirk. So that there is small 
wonder if Scotland, much as she owes to Knox, and great 
as was his gift to her, is—thanks to Knox—unable to 
boast of cleanliness as well as thrift, of a liking for soap 
as well as a passion for disputation. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


JERHAPS it was the erection of a memorial to Mrs. 
Craik at Tewkesbury—(Dinah Mulock, as she was 
first known, one of the truest and kindest women in the 
world she adorned, and one of the fiercest against wrong) 
—that suggested a similar memorial to Richard Jefferies in 
Salisbury Cathedral. But however the suggestion arose, 
it is a happy one. In the noblest church in his native 
county his name will be kept in an honourable place 
before the eyes of many generations, should the cathedral 
live out its natural life; and so the intention of raising a 
memorial of him and the honour in which he was held in 
his own time wili be accomplished in the best way. There 
can be no better choice for the purpose. 

Yet it is doubtful whether Jefferies himself would not 
have had a word to say to the contrary. Not that he was 
insensible to the honour which such a memorial, in such a 
place and so bestowed, must be to any man. Like other 
unfortunates who have missed the distinction and reward 
they know themselves worthy of, Jefferies would declare 
himself indifferent to applause and careless of money to 
the point of despising its possession: but he had a pride 
that could be easily wounded, and there is a difference be- 
tween the gauds of wealth and provisionagainst actual need. 
Riches he certainly never coveted, money in heaps he could 
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hardly have looked at with complacency ; and for him- 
self, he would scarcely have known what to do with more 
wealth than suffices to keep secure a cottage homestead, 
with a snug little book-room for luxury within, a garden 
and meadow for delight as he looked from the window of 
it, liberty to ramble in the country round about unbur- 
dened by too much thought of money to earn. Fame he 
did covet ; and though abundantly willing to do without 
echoed praise, he was keenly sensible of the poverty and 
neglect that he endured when his good day’s work was 
already done. If then he had known that so many dis- 
tinguished men would have come together to give his 
name an abiding place on the walls of the great Wiltshire 
cathedral, he would have been proudly grateful for the 
knowledge. I do not doubt, however, that something 
would have arisen in him to say that the right memorial 
would be one out of doors—out of doors even though 
the doors were cathedral doors. And this he would have 
said not merely because his distinction was earned on 
the downs and in the fields and hedge-rows, but because 
the very life in him drooped as soon as jhe passed 
within four walls. He would tell you that to be 
shut in; was to feel at once a certain degradation or 
sinking of his whole mind and spirit. The town 
was odious to him; the streets an abomination: and 
whenever he spoke of them he talked with an _ ob- 
vious conviction that none but men of a mean nature 
could endure existence within their sordid precincts day 
after day. Deep as the content was that he found in 
woods, valleys, streams, and meads, it was not even there 
that he loved best to be. The downs were his delight. 
In the fields about the farm he could be happily busy ; 
but—(this is not an inference from his books, but a repe- 
tition of what he would say of himself)—it was when he 
roamed about the long, rolling downs that he felt his life 
most full, his thoughts most clear, his spirit most exalted 
and yet most at rest. If he could have had that little 
cottage homestead where he pleased, it would have been 
in some such place; and I do not doubt if he could 
have made his choice he would have chosen his grave 
upon one of his Wiltshire downs; though not out of 
sight of the village, nor beyond the sound of the wag- 
goner’s whip, the whetting of scythes, the cattle-call at 
evening, and the many other pleasant noises that rise 
from the farm. 

The preference here expressed was deeply indicative of 
a solitary nature, which accounted for some of his mis- 
fortunes and nearly all his merits: his merits, | mean, as 
judged in the world of letters. Mr. Besant has truly but 
mildly said Jefferies was not gregarious ; but yet if he had 
been gregarious he would have been another sort of 
Jefferies and less to our liking. It is doubtful whether he 
would not have been more spoiled than bettered by the 
forced association of the training he lacked, and the lack of 
which has been regretted for his own sake. Though there 
was nothing of the wild man in the look of him—(on the 
contrary, he was as trim and town-like, when he came to 
town, as most young men who are not engaged ‘in the 
city’)—yet he was in many respects like the woodland 
creatures which he observed as they observe each other ; 
and though the discipline of social intercourse might have 
helped Jefferies,at some important points in his career, 
that would have been little gain if at the same time it 
tamed his spirit or lowered his confidence in his soaring 
thoughts and roaming speculations. To those who knew 
him it will not seem a far-fetched fancy that the resolute 
way in which he kept aloof from social intercourse, and 
all the various ‘ interests’ in which the lives of many of 
us are frittered, may have been accounted for in part by 
a dread of these very results. He feared to become less 
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his natural self, to lose his native sensibilities, and perhaps 
to doubt them and put them in restraint. So, at any rate, 
it appeared to me; and it can hardly be called an unfor- 
tunate sentiment, supposing him to have been really 
guided by it consciously or unconsciously. It is more to 
the purpose, however, that he loved to live apart in his 
own way through much the same natural instinct that 
segregates most of the denizens of field and forest. His 
shyness and silence was like theirs, his alertness in 
keeping aloof from anything that threatened to put him 
in captivity (of which politics and dining-out may be 
taken as examples), and his habit of never speaking bor- 
rowed sentiments or in borrowed phrase. What is more, 
he had the look and bearing of a man-creature of this sort. 
Perfectly composed and quiet, he was yet always on the 
start when approached with the assumption that he had 
any curiosity about the ordinary business of the world: 
and if the price had been himself and his freedom—(ten 
o'clock till five in a backroom in the city of London)—he 
would as soon have sweated a competence out of pen’norths 
of tea and sugar as become chief cashier of the Bank of 
England. When it came to that, he made no distinction 
between one sort of gaol and one kind of servitude and 
another. Hadthere been nothing elseto go by, Ishouldhave 
known that from the speaking candour with which he told 
me more than once that he would not live his life chained 
to such drudgery, in such surroundings, as he found me in 
for any earthly consideration. He meant it quite as cer- 
tainly as that he was born to do far better things, and did 
them with no other reward than disappointment and 
poverty to his life’s end. 

The observer is not often a brisk person or gifted with 
animation. He is like still water, which receives without 
effort reflections that the rippling stream can never catch. 
Richard Jefferies was like still water. As he loitered 
under the open sky, all that he looked upon was reflected 
ina pair of quiet eyes clear as mirror-glass ; and there 
was amusing mind within which in its full and calm re- 
ceptivity was the complement of his vision. It has been said 
by one of the few who knew him intimately that he was 
naturally indolent, and would never have worked but for 
the pressure of necessity ; and I believe that to be very 
near the truth. It was to be seen in every look of him, 
in his build, in his gait, and even more when he moved 
across a room than when he sat in repose. ‘ Long’ and 
‘lounge’ have much the same meaning at the root, and 
Jefferies’ length, to which every feature contributed, was 
languid and loitering to a marked degree. He was a 
long man from head to foot: his legs long, his arms 
long, his hands, his head, and the features of his face, 
with its somewhat drooping eyelids and softly-drooping 
mouth. Both face and figure wore the look of having just 
missed strength to fall back at once into weakness and 
resignation to weakness. As may be seen in the excellent 
likeness prefixed to Mr. Besant’s Eulogy of Richard Jefferies, 
his features were of the soldierly type rather than the 
student's; and his full and rich brown beard was so 
trimmed as to carry out that appearance ; but yet the 
expression of the face was no more martial than that of a 
woman. Not that I mean to suggest timidity : nothing of 
the sort: and, for that matter, many of the gentlest 
women are not timid. Receptivity and reflection were 
the mark of him all over; and it is easy to believe 
that if he had been born to a small competence few 
of his days would have been spent in labour. He 
would have carried his quietly observant eyes and musing 
mind about the fields, gleaning and garnering; but not 
much that he gathered would have been prepared for 
market. I say not much, because he was certainly am- 
bitious of literary distinction, and the impulse to speak 
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that commonly attends the poetic temperament would 
probably have moved him. No doubt, therefore, we should 
have had a book or two with the name of Richard 
Jefferies on the title-page, even though he had not been 
forced to write for bread. But they would have been 
written in a slow and leisurely way ; and are more likely, 
I believe, to have taken the shape of novels, or of religio- 
philosophical speculation drawn from his meditations in 
field and wood, than of those wonderful, delightful books, 
The Gamekeeper at Home and Wild Life in a Southern 
County. Jefferies believed himself a novelist, spite of all 
his failures in that kind of writing. As we know from 
scores of beautiful passages written after the natural 
history observations appeared, his mind was alive with 
dreams of the sort above mentioned ; and his speculation 
was always confident even when he ventured into fields 
where most untrained men would have felt timid. Not 
that he was unjustified in these ventures ; for he had the 
poet’s insight, and genius is incomplete without daring. 
He was not in the least afraid to say (though whether 
he did so in print I forget) that he had discovered 
in the hawk’s ascending flight—(a sweeping spiral flight, 
in which the wings do not seem to beat at all)— 
a distinct law of motion unknown to the philosophers ; 
and I fancy a learned duke has since discoursed on the 
same theme. But Jefferies’ books of nature were the best 
that could have come from him, and I am with those who 
believe them unequalled of their kind. 

To my good luck, they passed through my hands 
(in separate papers) to the press: The Gamekeeper at 
Home, Wild Life in a Southern County, and The Amateur 
Poacher. The first is the best, and so good that it was 
not necessary to read far in the small and difficult manu- 
script (on note-paper) to learn that a greater than the 
famous White of Selborne had arisen. The business 
of editing is drudgery, but years of it are brightened 
for the whole term of life when the drudge finds his 
hand in that of some unknown genius, with the privi- 
lege of leading him out into the light. That has been 
my fortune more than once. But The Gamekeeper at 
Home papers did not strike upon public attention as 
immediately or as strongly as I believed they would. 
They were a ‘success,’ but a slow success, considering that 
their extraordinary merit was as visible in the first two 
chapters as in the whole series. And to this day it 
remains a wonder that books of such perfect excellence, 
on subjects which have a charm for almost every English- 
man, should be so little bought. They sell, of course, 
and by this time a good many copies have been distri- 
buted from the press; but they gave little profit to the 
author, and they have givén little (so far) to their pub- 
lishers either. But Carlyle’s history had already taught 
that a man may be famous half the world over, while yet 
the works that make him so hardly earn money enough to 
lift their author above want. Jefferies was widely known 
and admired for years before he died in long-continuing 
poverty, proudly concealed. He was broken by most pain- 
ful illness, too, as we have learned from that little book 
of Mr. Besant’s which few of us can read, I suppose, 
without a feeling of shame as well as sorrow. 

Of the beauty and worth of Jefferies’ work—(putting 
the novels aside, though there is some excellence in them) 
it is unnecessary to speak. If it is finer than that 
of the only two men who can be compared to him— 
Gilbert White and Thoreau—every one competent to judge 
at all knows why. As an observer Jefferies was as great 
as either: greater, because his vision was more of the 
effortless, mirror kind than theirs. Moreover, he was 
gifted with the poet’s insight, which the one had not at 
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all and the other not so much, the little being rather 
overstrained by cultivation. Again, Jefferies had a com- 
mand of language more appropriate to the beauty and 
glory of Nature, and more capable of expressing the 
thought they inspire in many of us though we are unable 
to put it into a single sentence of adequate meaning. 
This may be said without derogation of the admirable 
Thoreau. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


MONEY AND STOCK MARKETS. 


HE supply of money in the outside market in London 
has been larger during the past fortnight than for a 
month previously, and bankers have been more willing to 
lend. Therefore the bill brokers and discount houses 
have been able to repay most of what they have borrowed 
from the Bank of England; consequently the rate of 
interest for short loans has somewhat declined; but the 
rate of discount has been well maintained at 4 per cent., 
or very nearly. The greater ease during the past fort- 
night is largely due to the import of gold from New York. 
The belief is very general in London that the new Silver 
Act will inflate the American currency, and therefore lead 
to large exports of gold. That is not at all certain as 
yet. It depends upon whether the banks throughout the 
United States are or are not willing to take the silver 
notes, and use them as part of their reserves. But the new 
Act in another way undoubtedly tends to make money 
cheap in New York, and therefore to facilitate gold exports. 
It directs the Secretary of the Treasury to use as part of his 
available assets a fund which has hitherto been kept ear- 
marked for the redemption of bank-notes. It amounts to 
nearly twelve millions sterling. The Secretary of the 
Treasury out of this fund has already begun to buy bonds 
very freely in the market, and if he continues doing so he 
must make rates lower in New York than in London, and 
therefore make it profitable to send money from New 
York to be employed here. Another proposal has been 
made in the United States Congress which, if adopted, will 
still further make the American money market easy. At 
present the American banks must lodge United States 
bonds as security for their note issue, and are allowed to 
issue only 90 per cent. of the nominal value of the bonds. 
The proposal is to allow them to issue notes to the full 
nominal value of the bonds. This would enable them, 
if carried, to increase their note issue 10 per cent., and 
would therefore still further increase the currency of the 
country. It then seems probable that we may get a con- 
siderable amount of gold from New York, but on the other 
hand, it is to be feared that there will be many demands 
for gold made upon the Bank of England, whose reserve is 
altogether too small at the present time. On the other 
hand, however, it may be pointed out that the revolution 
in Buenos Ayres makes it reasonably certain that gold 
will not be sent to Buenos Ayres, and therefore removes a 
danger which for a long time has been hanging over the 
money market. 

The passage of the American Silver Bill has not led to 
that sharp rise in the price of silver which was generally 
expected. As the price had risen from under 42d. per 
ounce at one time last year to over 50d. per ounce this 
year on the mere prospect that legislation would take 
place, the very general opinion was that there would be 
a considerable further rise when the bill became law. 
On the contrary, there was a fall last week. Apparently 
some of the American speculators had purchased be- 
yond their means, or else they had bought when the price 
was very low, and were satisfied with the profit they 
could secure. In any event there was considerable 
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American selling last week, and the price fell to 49?d. per 
ounce. It has again, however, recovered to 50}d. The 
American Act will come into operation in about ten days’ 
time. The greater number of those who bought in anticipa- 
tion of the bill passing are evidently holding off so as to 
sell to the Treasury at the higher price. Consequently the 
supply coming to London since the American sales ended 
last week is very small; and as there is a demand for 
coinage purposes for India, the price recovered as soon as 
the American selling came to an end. 

The revolution in Buenos Ayres has not caused as 
great a break in the stock markets as might have 
been looked for. Had it come a couple of months 
ago there is little doubt that something very like a panic 
would have occurred, for then everybody was in an opti- 
mistic spirit, there was a general speculation for the rise, 
and almost universal confidence that the great financial 
houses were so much interested that they would keep 
matters smooth. Bankers, however, perceived that this 
constituted too grave a danger. It was evident to every 
careful observer that unless President Celman resigned, 
or adopted the advice urged upon him by the great Euro- 
pean financial houses interested in Argentine affairs, there 
must be a revolution. Bankers, therefore, began warning 
their customers that they could not go on lending on so 
large a scale. Some bankers, indeed, called in loans in 
large amounts, and generally word was given that it was 
time to take in sail. The consequence is that at the 
fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange which 
began on Tuesday the demand for loans from the 
bankers was much smaller than it had been for a 
considerable time past. Bankers found it difficult to 
obtain 5 per cent., and in the afternoon rates within 
the Stock Exchange fell away, more money having been 
borrowed than was required for completing the settle- 
ment. The revolution, then, has occurred at a time most 
favourable as regards the Stock Exchange. There is very 
little speculation for the rise, and Argentine securities are 
very little held by Stock Exchange operators. The older 
class of them, no doubt, are in the hands of investors, who, 
knowing that the Argentine Republic has hitherto kept 
faith with its creditors, trust that it will do so in future. 
The newer classes are held by the great issuing houses, 
by syndicates, and by trust companies, and none of these 
are likely to force sales. Therefore, although there was a 
fall of from 8 to 10 per cent. in Argentine securities on 
Monday morning when the news of the revolution first 
came upon the market, nearly half the fall was recovered 
before the day ended, and there was a still further re- 
covery on the two following days. The real truth is, as 
has just been said, that there is extremely little of these 
stocks in the market ; that operators are afraid of selling 
speculatively lest they should be ‘cornered’; and that 
investors and the syndicate and trust companies will not 
sell. But the revolution, all the same, has given the 
Stock Exchange a very severe blow. The Argentine Re- 
public was believed to have emerged completely from the 
era of revolutions. The belief will not be so strongly 
held for a good while to come. Then, again, there is the 
danger that the troubles in Buenos Ayres may spread, and 
even that there may be attempts at secession. Lastly, 
political trouble of this kind, however it ends, is sure to 
give an additional great check to trade and enterprise 
of every kind. All sorts of business will languish 
even more than they were languishing under the in- 
fluence of currency depreciation and financial anarchy. 
Consequently it is to be feared that railway receipts 
will fall away, that industrial investments of every 
kind will yield less than they have done, and that gene- 
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rally the prospects of the Republic will look dark for a 
good while to come. Of course the Republic has immense 
resources, and has a brilliant future before it. After a 
time it will recover, but it must first pass through a 
period of severe depression. During that period nobody 
knows whether all the provinces and municipalities will be 
able to pay the interest on the sums they have borrowed, 
whether railway companies will be able to keep up their 
dividends, whether banks in numerous instances will not 


fail; and, above all, nobody knows what may become of 


the cedulas which have been issued so recklessly, and 
which unfortunately have been dealt in too largely in this 
country and upon the Continent. Therefore there is 
almost paralysis of business on the Stock Exchange for 
the time being. 


BETTY’S LAST WALK. 
AM very weak, Master, 
But I must go with you, 
To walk close at heel, Master, 
Just as I used to do. 


O let me rest a moment ; 
Please do not walk so fast ; 
Wait, for this panting chokes me 
Wait till the spasm has passed. 


Call a cab for us, Master, 
"Tis vain for me to try ; 
Take me back to our own house, 


Carry me home to die. 


Lay me down on my sofa, 
Cover me up with rugs ; 

And O my dearest Master, 
Don’t torture me with drugs. 


See, you have almost choked me, 
See, ’tis of no avail ; 

I know you mean it kindly, 
That ’s why I wag my tail. 


I’m dying, Master, dying, 
I feel it at my heart ; 
Farewell, my dearest Master, 
For you and | must part. 


Caress me, dearest Master, 
Caress me as I lie ;: 


So kind of you to waken 
Wake up to see me die. 


There won't be long to wait now, 
Soon you ‘ll get back to bed ! 

But, Master, sit beside me, 
Crouch near till I am dead. 

A long breathless pause ! 

What can be the cause ? 

Doggy ! Doggy ! lift your head ! 

Vain to call, my friend is dead ! 

W. G. Simpson. 





VENI, CREATOR. 


{Q humble things Thou hast borne for us, O God, 
Left’st Thou no path of lowliness untrod ? 
Yes, one, till now ; another olive-garden. 
For we endure the tender pain of pardon ; 
One with another we forbear. Give heed ; 
Look on the mournful world Thou hast decreed. 
The time has come. At last we hapless men 
Know all our haplessness all through. Come, then, 
Endure undreamed humility. Lord of Heaven, 
Come to our ignorant hearts and be forgiven. 


AuiceE MEYNELL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ART AND MORALITY. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 


London, 29th Fuly 1890. 

S1R,—I regret that my previous letter was expressed in terms 
so obscure as to be unintelligible to all your correspondents. 
‘The Writer of “Crumbs of Criticism”’ raises no new issue. 
He merely demonstrates that he has missed the point of my 
argument, and attributes to me more than one statement which 
I did not make. So far from suggesting that ‘hideous types 
and squalid incidents’ were inappropriate to art, I attempted 
to show that grandeur of treatment could lift the grime and 
vice of humanity into the sphere of romance. I admitted no 
restrictions. The whole world is the artist’s material. Yet it 
must be obvious to your correspondent that some topics are 
more ‘ delicate’ or more difficult to handle than others. It would 
require a finer tact, for instance, a more rigorous suppression 
of detail, to convert Robert Elsmere or Bel-Ami into romance 
than to give artistic treatment to the subject-matter of /est- 
ward Ho! or The Tower of London. But what part does the 
moral element play in all this? 

Your correspondent ‘ H.’ is uncertain whether he understood 
my letter or not. If his own contribution to the discussion is a 
fair sample of his intelligence, 1 think it is exceedingly pro- 
bable that he did not. He is frank enough to confess that, 
were he a musical critic, he would take advantage of his posi- 
tion to give utterance to political damadités. By a similar pro- 
cess of reasoning he is doubtless prepared to condemn any 
novel that is bound in green or is printed by a Home Ruler. 
So ingenuous is he that he can even advance the worn-out old 
fallacy of the surgical operation. May I remind him that 
Rembrandt made a picture of A Lesson in Anatomy the 
grandeur and dignity of which has hitherto been undisputed? 
He cannot have forgotten that Sophocles in one of the master- 
pieces of tragic art did not hesitate to describe the pains and 
ulcers of Philoctetes, and that Dante in the /u/erno dared to 
treat of several subjects which are not wholly palatable to the 
Philistine. As to /a Pucedle, if satire makes no appeal to him 
there is an end of the matter. 

There are many zealous citizens, no doubt, who deem it their 
duty to inaugurate crusades against ‘crime, vulgarity, Radi- 
calism, and obscenity.’ But there is a touch of fustian in the 
ill-timed expression of noble sentiments ; and such heroic en- 
terprises as ‘ H.’ appears to enjoy are less open to the reproach 
of wanton truculence when they are undertaken without the 
pretence of literary or artistic criticism.—I am, etc., 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 
16 Tite Street, Chelsea, Fuly 1890. 

S1R,—In a letter dealing with the relations of art to morals 
recently published in your columns—a letter which, I may say 
seems to me in many respects admirable, especially in its in- 
sistence on the right of the artist to select his own subject- 
matter—Mr. Charles Whibley suggests that it must be peculiarly 
painful for me to find that the ethical import of Dorian Gray 
has been so strongly recognised by the foremost Christian 
papers of England and America that I have been greeted by 
more than one of them as a moral reformer. 

Allow me, sir, to reassure on this point not merely Mr. 
Charles Whibley himself but also your no doubt anxious 
readers. I have no hesitation in saying that I regard such 
criticisms as a very gratifying tribute to my story. Forifa 
work of art is rich, and vital, and complete, those who have 
artistic instincts will see its beauty, and those to whom ethics 
appeal more strongly than esthetics will see its moral lesson. 
It will fill the cowardly with terror, and the unclean will 
see in it their own shame. It will be to each man what he 
is himself. It is the spectator, and not life, that art really 
mirrors. 

And so, in the case of Dorian Gray, the purely literary critic, 
as in Zhe Speaker and elsewhere, regards it as a ‘serious and 
fascinating work of art’: the critic who deals with art in its 
relation to conduct, as in Zhe Christian Leader and The 
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Christian World, regards it as an ethical parable : Light, which 
I am told is the organ of the English mystics, regards it as ‘a 
work of high spiritual import’: the St. fames’s Gazette, which 
is seeking apparently to be the organ of the prurient, sees or 
pretends to see in it all kinds of dreadful things, and hints at 
Treasury prosecutions ; and your Mr. Charles Whibley genially 
says that he discovers in it ‘lots of morality.’ It is quite true 
that he goes on to say that he detects no art init. But I do 
not think that it is fair to expect a critic to be able to see a 
work of art from every point of view. Even Gautier had his 
limitations just as much as Diderot had, and in modern England 
Goethes are rare. I can only assure Mr. Charles Whibley that 
no moral apotheosis to which he has added the most modest 
contribution could possibly be a source of unhappiness to an 
artist.—I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 


OSCAR WILDE. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


London, July 27, 1890. 

SIR,—I find it difficult to understand what meaning Mr. 
Whibley is content to convey by ‘treatment’ when he so em 
phatically maintains that this is the sole matter about which a 
critic is rightfully concerned. By using the word in the dis- 
tinctive manner he does, evidently he desires to separate it 
from subject-matter. And understanding him so, I will ask 
him how he can make such a distinction and yet look to 
be saved’ ‘There can be no ‘treatment’ possible of considera- 
tion away from the matter treated ; else an exhaustive dic- 
tionary of English words must be held the most perfect work 
of art conceivable, else the detestable teaching of the word for 
the word’s sake shall be born again to the world and art begin 
to fail with a consumption. If, then, it be necessary in the 
appraisement of any writing to consider the artistic selection 
which has been made previous to the word—and this selection 
or thought I hold can be considered without the style, though 
not a noble style without the selection—here is where art and 
morality may overlap. I say ‘may overlap’; for though it 
cannot be too strongly asserted that art is art and ethics 
is ethics, 1 do not understand how it can be maintained that 
art may not (if she pleases) concern herself with ethics ; I 
know no reason why art may not preach a sermon and slay a 
gallant in consecutive half-hours. She is our Ariel, and we 
shall be her Prospero, and what we bid her do that she shal 
do if we have learned our spells aright. And here I shall be 
told that therefore art may also concern herself with immorality 
that her kingdom being without a limit she may concern her- 
self, as with suffering and the choice of the magnanimous, 
so also with adultery and the delight of suicide. Why, so 
she may, but after her manner; and if a man so describe 
adultery that all sense of proportion has been whistled away 
down space, he has called in a servant that is not Ariel but 
Caliban. 

For if we hold reticence among the nobler qualities of art, 
if we do well to preach restraint of pen and restraint of tongue, 
if we distinguish wisely betwixt force and violence, if to be too 
amply realistic (down to the number of curls in my lady’s 
wig, or the stitches in my lord’s hose) is to be tiresome, if 
romance is the universe of quintessential suggestion, then to be 
tediously immoral is not to be artistic—not because art may 
not be concerned with immorality but because she cannot 
change her nature or wallow in the meat of pigs. And this, 
I take it, is the fault unpardonable of the closing scene of 
Mile. de Maupin, lt is not—I cannot repeat often enough— 
it is not because art may not handle adultery for that adultery 
is immoral, but it is because, when no other circumstance 
would have been found by Gautier worthy of treatment so 
minute, he has by employing adultery with no sense of propor- 
tion forgot for the time his wand of power ; and thus he has 
fallen into a fault equal to that of the men whom he attacks in 
the fine preface of the same book—save that he has tumbled 
down the precipice from the other side. And in all cases, I 
am assured, where to a right mind a man may seem to have 
overpassed the bounds of decency, the reason is to be found in 
the absence of art. This I know Mr. Whibley has already 
asserted ; but he has destroyed, as it seems to me, his own 
position by his persistent refusal to allow the critics the con- 
sideration of the mere matter defore it has been made incarnate 
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in words ; by which I would not be misunderstood ; for in 
plain words I mean that a good thought may have an imperfect 
form, but fine form cannot be without worthy thought. And so 
much am I convinced of what I have urged that though 7 would 
allow art to range over all fields, I am not without sympathy for 
those who would sooner see Ariel spin a silver palace from the 
gossamer than gild a dunghill with refined gold. But I re- 
member Antony and Cleopatra and am dumb. In any case 
Mr. Whibley has the courage of his conviction, and (if you will 
translate jowe in a sense undreamed by Gautier) ume joue 
adorablement rose.—I\ am, etc., VERNON BLACKBURN. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer] 


Walden, Surrey, 28th July 1890. 

S1R,—I am full of admiration for the ingenuity of Mr. 
Whibley’s attempt to extend the meaning of the term ‘style’ 
so as to include morality. But you cannot suddenly enlarge 
the connotation of a word any more than you can give a man 
a second nose ora third arm. You may glue on an artificial 
arm most artistically, but it won’t become part of the organism ; 
it won’t cohere ; in the expressive vernacular, it won’t wash. 
Mr. Whibley has as good a right as any one to define style ‘in 
its widest and most liberal interpretation’; the question is 
whether his definition is fitted to survive. I doubt it. 

The relation of art to morality is surely a very plain one, if 
only we clear our minds of cant, whether moral or artistic. 
What is a work of art? Why, a re-arrangement, re-constitu- 
tion, or, if you prefer it, a re-creation of some portion of the 
universe, effected in the mind of one man and addressing itself 
to the senses, the feelings, and the intellect of other men. 
Sometimes this re-constitution aims at faithfulness to external 
fact, as complete as the material medium—marble, pigments, 
words, etc.—will permit. Sometimes it aims at unfaithfulness 
to external fact—at showing things not as they are but as they 
conceivably might be. In other words, art either copies Nature 
or corrects Nature. The two methods, which shade into each 
other by nice gradations, are equally legitimate, and perhaps 
(though this is still a moot point) equally honourable. Their 
common element, their common measure, is the artist’s cere- 
bration : a term which includes observation, imagination, 
and every sort of technical skill; for the tiniest nerve in 
the finger-tip is, after all, only an extension, a branch, of 
the brain. Of course in the cerebration of any individual 
artist the cerebration of innumerable ancestors is implicit. 
That is why no one, by merely taking thought, can become an 
artist. Even in China, though aman can ennoble his ancestors, 
he cannot make actual or potential artists of them. Mr. 
Whistler, asked if he thought it right to charge £200 for a 
day’s work, replied that what the purchaser paid for was the 
knowledge of a life-time. That was very apt and true; but he 
might still more truly have said : the insight and skill acquired 
during a hundred life-times, and by a series of happy chances 
concentrated in one man. What gives its value to a work of 
art, then, is the mind expressed in it—mind of the race and 
mind of the individual, mind in the cranium and mind in the 
finger-tips. 

Now cerebration (to return to the more pedantic but less 
ambiguous word) is in itself wholly independent of morality. 
The most exquisite artistic faculty may be—has been— 
possessed by the most pitiful creatures and applied to the 
vilest ends. I have not grubbed in the secret cabinets of 
collectors or museums, but I understand that vigorous and 
subtle cerebration has from time to time been exhibited in the 
veriest bagnio art. Be this as it may, it is obvious that the 
highest artistic faculty, inherited and acquired, might con- 
ceivably be applied to the recording of obscene facts, the 
elaboration of lascivious fantasies, and might achieve technical 
triumphs, masterpieces of observation, imagination, and repro- 
ductive skill, on the pornographic plane. It is notorious that, 
in literature, ignoble subjects have been handled from base 
motives, yet with consummate artistic power. Art has time 
and again been the handmaid of luxury, cruelty, political and 
social corruption, yet has been (if we clear our minds of cant) 
none the worse art on that account. I do not mean that the 
Ruskinian view of the relation of art to character is entirely 
without foundation. We shall presently see what validity it 
possesses. The point to be noted in the meantime is that art, 
as art, has no mecessary relation to or dependence upon 
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morality. All Nature is the artist’s province, and Nature js 
not moral. From the point of view of art, it does not matter 
what he sees and reproduces, but only how he sees and repro- 
duces it. 

It will be noted that up to this point I have said nothing of 
beauty. The relation of beauty to art is, to my mind, a much 
more difficult problem than the relation of morality to art. 
That there zs any necessary relation at all can be made out, I 
think, only if we take beauty, as Mr. Whibley takes style, ‘in its 
widest and most liberal interpretation ’"—-that is, if we make it 
mean whatever we find convenient for the purpose of our argu- 
ment. But that question does not here concern us, for (word- 
juggling and cant apart) it is obvious that beauty and morality 
are not inseparable. If instead of saying ‘All Nature is the 
artist’s province’ we say for the sake of argument ‘All beauty 
is the artist’s province,’ we can still add with equal truth : ‘and 
beauty is not moral.’ 

But every work of art is at the same time a human action ; 
and human actions are good, bad, or indifferent. Further- 
more, no man can reduce himself to a mere critic or con- 
noisseur ; no man, though he try ever so hard, can utterly 
deaden his moral sense and live by his zsthetic sense alone. 
Thus every work of art calls for a dual judgment : the esthetic 
and the moral. In a vast number of cases, especially in the 
figurative arts, the moral judgment is simply ‘indifferent.’ The 
design, the picture, the statue, sometimes even the poem or 
the romance, may make ‘neither for God nor for his enemies.’ 
Even then it may touch the moral sphere in virtue of its 
honesty or dishonesty of workmanship, its sincerity or its in- 
sincerity. But this is, after all, a questionable point. Art is 
essentially trickery, and it is hard to say at what point the 
trickery becomes immoral. All we can say with certainty is 
that it becomes inartistic and calls for azsthetic condemnation 
at the point at which it is easily found out. It is in its dynamic 
quality (pardon the phrase) that the morality or immorality 
of a work of art resides. Does it ‘make for righteousness’ 
or for the reverse? This question we instinctively ask 
and answer, each in his own way; and we cannot always 
prevent the from blending with and modifying 
our zxsthetic judgment. Indeed, it is not desirable that 
we should. Suppose, by way of illustration, that an artist 
wese to paint a masterly picture with pigments which, owing 
to some putrid admixture, gave forth such a stench as to 
poison the air around : should we be guilty of treason to Art 
with a big A if we elected to give ita wide berth ? Adventurous 
spirits might from time to time hold their noses and examine 
it; putrid souls might revel clandestinely in its putrescence. 
But it would be the silliest’affectation to pretend that the en- 
joyment afforded to one set of nerves could render us utterly 
unconscious of the discomfort inflicted upon another set. And 
the moral sense, so called by a metaphor which is scarcely 
metaphorical, is no less sensitive and importunate than the 
sense of smell. We cannot by an effort of the zsthetic will, so 
to speak, close our nostrils to moral putrescence. Mr. Whibley 
need not blush to confess that certain French novels (and Eng- 
lish too, for the matter of that) leave a bad taste in his mouth, 
nor need he go about to prove that his nausea is merely 
esthetic. Let him be moral and unashamed. 

Where, now, lies the residue of truth in Ruskinism? Simply 
in the fact that morality rightly interpreted is synonymous with 
health, and that the cerebration of the healthy man tends to 
be more alert, more effective, than that of the unhealthy man, 
his mind clearer, his eye keener, his hand steadier. This prin- 
ciple, however, is subject to two reservations. In the first place, 
it must be remembered that certain morbid conditions quicken 
cerebration in certain directions, whence it follows that morbid 
art has its own peculiar fascinations. We are none of us, in 
these days, such slaves to ‘the will to live’ as to reject all art 
which does not directly tend to make the world go round. = In 
the second place, it must be insisted that no extant or recorded 
system of morality—least of all British Puritanism—has ever 
in fact coincided with the laws of health, physical and spiritual. 
A conventional code of ethics can at best tend to stunt and 
emasculate art, both zesthetically and morally ; while clandes- 
tine and shamefaced infringements of such a code, probably 
running, by way of reaction, into excess, certainly cannot con- 
duce to spiritual health. Thus it is only in the ideal sphere 
that we can trace any direct relation between the artist’s morality 
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and the excellence of his art ; though even in this unideal 
sphere I fancy ‘plain living and high thinking’ will never do 
him any harm.—I am, etc., WILLIAM ARCHER. 


IS WHISTLER AMONG THE PROPHETS ? 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.} 


London, 22a July 1890. 

S1R,—Whistlerism is fast becoming an embarrassing profes- 
sion : perhaps it was always that, but not for present reasons. 
The new gospel (not of ‘ bleat’) is nothing if not militant ; and 
what is there left for it to fight against unless perhaps it be a 
shadow ? When two of our modern censors (7he Scots Observer 
and another) agree on the same day to celebrate the appear- 
ance of a book which the public has already welcomed in more 
than one edition, it would seem that the mouth of the self- 
invited critic is closed. And yet, and in spite of your extended 
notice of the new Gentle Art, under pain of seeming to myself 
at least to resemble in something a critic whodropt on the spot 
the book that had found other readers, I will venture to break 
silence on this occasion. 

What then is this shadow which still troubles the eyes of true 
‘Whistlerism’? I would here define it as the ghost of the old 
feeling that Mr. Whistler was not to be taken seriously—as a 
pale, spectral avzmus which, rendering grudging and tardy 
recognition to the artist and the pamphleteer, still denies it to 
the man. Mr. Ruskin, you have reminded us, set the amiable 
fashion of calling the composer of the ‘ Nocturnes ’—those 
exquisite revelations which proclaimed him the Corot of the 
twilight—a charlatan. But then came another art-critic, Mr. 
Wedmore, who perceived that the charlatan could etch. Pre- 
sently Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson—to his honour be it remembered 

~—added the discovery that the charlatan could paint a great 
portrait. And since then, as you say, things have happened 
which would give the British juryman pause, should Mr. Ruskin 
‘who by the way avoided Mr. Hamilton Bruce’s challenges) again 
sum up courage to face a verdict. In short, sir, it has come to 
this: that on the appearance of Mr. Whistler’s authorised version 
he was acknowledged not only in your enlightened pages but 
also pretty generally to be no charlatan but a champion who 
has fought all his life long in the cause of beauty and of truth— 
which happened to be his own. And what orthodox ‘ Whistler- 
ism’ may and does resent is the circumstance that this revolu- 
tion of opinion—which I have endeavoured to describe in 
brief—has been imperfectly realised or mirrored in the con- 
sciousness—I will not say of the great public but—of the writers 
who have been compelled to give it formal recognition. In com- 
merce, in politics, in literature, when we meet with genius, with 
a great man; we doff our caps, we bow low: then why not in 
art?) Autres temps autres meurs, perhaps ; but again, to what 
end, to whose credit or advantage? To be incidental, let me 
suppose that the painter of the Sarasate and the Rosa Corder 
is at work before company in his studio, and that, by another 
accident, he drops his brush. If no imperial one, if no editor, 
if no unworthy critic steps forward to pick it up, I say it is 
to our shame. If we had the courage of our opinions, would 
your reviewer sadly question our saving faith in Corot, in 
Velasquez—in Whistler ? 

To bring ‘this matter to a head, let me inquire whether we, 
for some time blind or indifferent, are entitled to hint to the 
Master that he also has stooped to tickle the ears of the 
groundlings? They who talk of clowning—away with the clumsy 
word !—beg the question : admitting the wisdom of his wit, they 
seek comfort in the imputation that it is not serious. Believe 
me, there has been mo fooling. Parry and counter-thrust have 
followed a little too smartly for a public which has allowed the 
duel to fall into disuse. That public, I fondly believe, begins to 
be aware of the situation. It has already done homage to the 
painter in national fashion by eating in public a dinner to his 
honour : perchance if it had truer representatives than magni- 
fied Bumbledom‘and expiring parliaments, a commission might 
be offered him to disinfect the infected byres, the donkey-sheds, 
the pig-styes of the Royal Academy. Thetime for these things 
is not yet ; but suppose, sir, that to lead the way a decent 
burial be given to the Macaire-Malvolio theory of him who 
alone among us has realised, and preserved for posterity, the 
vision of beauty ?—I am, etc., 

CHARLES GRAY ROBERTSON, 
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Essays Speculative and Suggestive. By J. A. SYMONDS. 
2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 


In writing these speculative and suggestive essays Mr. 
Symonds appears to have aimed at a fusion of the style of 
Charles Darwin with the style of Paul St. Victor. The result 
is a singular compound of harsh scientific terms and cloying 


epithets. It is as if a cook were to present you with a confec- 
A D 
tion of pebbles and treacle. ‘——~ —, Here A stands 
é 


c e 
for the artist, d for his temperament, c for what we will call 
his mzdieu. D stands forthe critic, e for his temperament, / for 
his milieu. Thus the relation between A and D involves a 
blending of 4, c,e,f? Q.E.D. 

The style in this passage, it will be noted, is somewhat 
austere. But that is how scientific criticism should be written, 
and those who prefer less chastened diction will find from 
many a wondrous sentence that Mr. Symonds can be as 
figurative and florid as of yore, if not more so. In proof 
thereof you may take the vision of Browning ‘turning fear- 
less somersaults upon the brink of the abyss’—Browning, 
by the way, was ‘the brawniest neo-Elizabethan Titan whom 
the age has seen ’—or you may take the passage in which the 
prose of Zhe Vulgate is compared to psalms and ointments : 
‘ Like the chords of penitential psalms chanted by male voices 
in the gloom of cathedral choirs. . . . Like the breaking of an 
alabaster box of precious ointment, like the tossing-up of 
heavy-perfumed censers ; so the penetrating odours of this 
prose, artless in style, oppressive in passionate suggestion, 
float abroad through all the convents and the churches,’ 
etc.: yea, you may turn to a hundred pages where Mr. 
Symonds recurs to his old flamboyant manner and every 
vestige of meaning is lost in a crowd of poised and glittering 
epithets, a mist of fancies, a whirl of metaphors and tropes. 
There is all the difference between work of this sort and sane 
criticism that there is between a kaleidoscope and a telescope. 
You are dazzled by a play of many-coloured words, but nothing 
is made clearer to your view. 

Scientific criticism ‘proceeds from morphological analysis,’ 
and in scientific criticism ‘the idea returns to itself again but 
on an altered basis.’ Such criticism teaches you that the inter- 
esting thing about (e.g.) Ben Jonson and his followers was this : 
they were unable to overthrow something which exhibited ‘quali- 
ties analogous to those of an organic complex [szc] undergoing 
successive phases of germination,’ etc., or to ‘import nutriment 
from alien sources into the structure which it was bound to 
evolve from embryonic elements.’ That, you see, is how Lamb 
and Hazlitt should have dealt with the Elizabethans. But 
alas! they were not literary evolutionists ; they knew nothing 
of the combat between Ben Jonson and the organic complex. 
‘Cosmic enthusiasm ’—it is comforting to hear—is ‘too preg- 
nant with anxious and agitating surmise to find free utterance 
in emotional literature.’ Consequently ‘in our days science is 
more vitally poetical than art.’ But let not the lover of verse 
give up allhope. For there are signs ‘in the great neglected 
work of Roden Noel’ which show ‘that our century’s en- 
thusiasm for nature is but the prelude to a more majestic 
poetry, combining truth with faith and fact with imagination, 
than the world has ever known.’ You cannot transcribe 
that last without a twinge of conscience. To do so seems 
little short of inhumanity. The statement is enough to make 
the Hon. Roden Noel sit down and utter low moans. But 
it shows what comes of confusing science with literature, 
and prating of cosmic unity, and cosmic emotion, and organic 
complexes, and embryonic energy, and lyrics which are not 
evolutionary ; and iterating all the rest of the detestable jargon 
which, if Mr. Symonds had his way, would make criticism 
synonymous with balderdash. It is a ghastly warning. 

Mr. Symonds deals at intolerable length with the subject of 
style. Greek, he tells us, was noted for lightness, elasticity, 
and strength ; Latin abounded in sonorous words ; Italien 
is sweet rather than robust ; French is graceful, clear, ard 
exact ; German suffers from unwieldiness ; English is the meit 
composite of modern languages. ‘ Who deniges of it, Betsy? 
Yet for about a hundred pages Mr. Symonds repeats these and 
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similar commonplaces as if they were new-minted truths. He 
hardly makes a fresh or a pregnant remark on one of the 
authors over whom he squanders his adjectives. Take the 
case of Boccaccio. In the Decameron, while the subject-matter 
is romantic and medizval, the form is classic and antique. 
Boccaccio employs, as M. Emile Montégut observes, the 
manner of Livy and Cicero to narrate his amorous or farcical 
historiettes of medizval knights and merchants and monks. 
That is the point best worth noting in regard to Boccaccio’s 
style. But all that we learn from Mr. Symonds is that 
Boccaccio’s language was ‘exquisite.’ The instance is typical. 
It would be hard to over-censure the triteness of such of the 
book as is not pseudo-scientific nonsense. Criticism implies 
judgment ; art is not identical with sensuality; the drama is not 
the leading form in Victorian literature ; the drama was so in 
the age of Elizabeth ; the Victorian poets are not so coarse as 
the Elizabethans; art is not really a sub-species of science: 
‘Betsy, who deniges of it?’ With these and similar puerile 
truisms Mr. Symonds’s pages literally teem. He will foist the 
most out-worn c/iché of criticism on his readers. When he is 
original he may be pretty safely trusted to hit the wrong nail 
on the head. To say that there is little ‘sweetness’ in Latin 
verse, and that what there is has been stolen ‘from the hives of 
subtle Hellas,’ is to commit an inexplicable blunder—for Mr. 
Symonds, with all his faults, is a scholar. There are not in all 
literature sentences more enchanting in their long-drawn liquid 
melody than countless sentences of Cicero’s. There are no 
lines in all poetry more richly, subtly sweet than innumerable 
lines in Virgil and Catullus. (Mr. Symonds, by the way, is 
somewhat rash in pointing to the "Epithalamium in Catullus’s 
Peleus and Thetis as a work which no Greek could have 
written. It is, on the contrary, precisely one of the poems 
which the best judges believe Catullus to have adapted from 
the Greek—but that is a detail.) In the essay on Victorian 
and Elizabethan poetry Mr. Symonds says several strange 
things. He includes the Georgians under the head of Vic- 
torians, which is a quite unwarranted innovation, and can 
only lead to confusion. He includes under the head of 
‘idyl’ the long narrative poems of Sir Walter, the tales of 
Crabbe, the Exdymion and Lamia of Keats. He might with 
equal justice have included the Odyssey and the Paradise Lost. 
From the idyl the critic passes to the Victorian lyric, which 
includes Wordsworth’s sonnets, The Ancient Mariner, Maud, 
Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night, Keats’s Ode to a Nightin- 
gale, E. Jones’s Pagan’s Drinking Chaunt, Browning’s Dra- 
matis Persone, Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind. Sharp’s Wetrd 
of Michael Scot, and Gosse’s Chant Royal. And The Epic of 
Hades and Gladstone’s speeches and Zhe Man that Struck 
O'Hara? Still, the list is a very good list as it stands. The 
lyrist of the Dramatis Persone is not only a Titanic acrobat. 
He is the true successor to the Elizabethans—to the writers, 
that is, whose main characteristics were spontaneous melody, 
dramatic fire, and an avoidance of all that savours of analysis. 
He caught the ‘honeyed sweetness’ of their strain. Roden 
Noel is another very great lyrist. His work is ‘too little 
appreciated to be understood’ (too little understood to be ap- 
preciated ?), but he is engaged in making ‘a world-embracing 
metaphysic of mysticism.’ A man who is doing that can afford 
to disdain popularity. Thus Mr. Symonds, ‘tumbling fearless 
somersaults upon the brink of the abyss.’ 

There are other speculative and suggestive essays over which 
a reviewer fain would linger but may not. There is one on 
Realism and Idealism, before writing which Mr. Symonds would 
have done well to read A froposdun cheval by Cherbuliez, where 
he would find the gist of what he seems to be trying to say 
(though of this one cannot be sure) expressed with equal lucidity 
and logical force. And there is an article on Democratic Art in 
which Mr. Symonds reveals an unsuspected faculty for canting. 
To talk of democratic art is to set forth a contradiction in terms. 
Art is and ever must be aristocratic—the production of a chosen 
few, the delight of a comparatively narrow circle. To say, as 
Mr. Symonds says, that henceforth artists must make the 
people their theme—that they must bring themselves into 
proper relations with the people, whose ‘keen perceptions’ 
and ‘ pure taste’ they will find it arduous to satisfy—is simply 
to talk a very silly and nauseous kind of nonsense. ‘ Keen 
perceptions’! ‘pure taste’! The keen perceptions that gloat 
over the classic idyls of G. R. Sims; the pure taste that 
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finds its humourous ideal in the debonair wit of Ally 
Sloper! The people will in future be treated by great writers 
exactly as they have hitherto been treated by well-nigh every 
great writer who has dealt with them, from Theocritus to Sir 
Walter : that is to say, they will neither be painted in rose- 
colour as it is the wont of the sentimentalist to paint them, nor 
caricatured in grime as they have been caricatured by Zola and 
his attendant scavengers. It is absurd to talk as if they had 
been unduly neglected in the past and must engross the artist 
in the future. It is equally absurd to forecast a more splendid 
future for art through the development of industrialism and 
science. Ifthis is the kind of stuff Mr. Symonds intends to bring 
forth, he had better at once cease to speculate and suggest. His 
book is most disappointing and depressing ; for with all his 
faults Mr. Symonds is a scholar and a man of letters who has 
done some decent work. It is simply lamentable that the man 
who could write (¢.g.) the chapters on Machiavelli and Ariosto 
in The Renaissance tn Italy, who has given us such finished and 
vivid descriptive vignettes as we find in the /falian Byways, 
should have sunk into the essayist of whose speculations and 
suggestions we—not unmournfully—-take our leave. 


oD 


TRAGIC AMUSEMENT. 


The Tragic Muse. By HENRY JAMES. London: Macmillan. 

Nicholas—who is also called Nick—Dormer, the hero of Mr. 
Henry James’s new novel, was from time to time a member of 
Parliament. He was reasonably well-bred and well-behaved, 
and if one had known him one would without hesitation have 
asked him to dinner, lent him a sovereign, or believed any 
statement he might have made upon a simple matter of fact 
within his own knowledge as to which he had no apparent 
interest in telling a lie. He was not at all mad. And he was 
a Liberal. This anachronism is probably due to the fact that 
when Mr. Henry James began 7he Tragic Muse there was 
no violent inconsistency in the coniunction of qualities just 
enumerated. Certainly if it took Mr. James as long in propor- 
tion to write the story as it takes a conscientious reviewer to 
read it, he must have commenced the task at some time long 
before the end of the remote epoch when such a thing was 
possible. Length is the dominant characteristic of the 
romance. The number of pages is by no means excessive ; 
and though there is a good deal in each, the number of words 
is probably not greater than in many a commonplace three- 
volume novel. But the stodginess of it! the complacent reel- 
ing off of paragraph after paragraph pages long, made up of 
sentences like this: ‘Imitation is a fortunate homage only in 
proportion as it is delicate, and there was an _ indefinable 
something in Nash’s doctrine that would have been discredited 
by exaggeration or by zeal’! Of course the author occasionally 
permits the characters to speak to each other, but when they 
do they are as fluent, as refined, as circuitous, and as cryptic, 
if not quite as long-winded, as Mr. James himself. 

There was a vulgar girl called Miriam Rooth, who wanted 
to be an actress, and became one, and immediately had an 
extravagantly brilliant success, and is left at the end of the 
story playing Juliet in a blaze of popularity, and married to a 
fool who was also an actor. There was Nick Dormer, whose 
friends made him a member of Parliament, and who, after 
thinking and talking over the question as if he had all eternity 
to do it in and nothing else to do in eternity, abandoned 
politics for portrait-painting. There was Mrs. Dallow, a rich 
young widow, who loved Nick and whom Nick sometimes 
wanted to marry, and first she would and then she wouldn’t 
and then she was inclined to think perhaps after all she should 
(at which stage we leave her, thankful to be permitted to do so 
on any terms). There was Mrs. Dallow’s brother Peter, a 
secretary of embassy and presently minister to a Central 
American republic, who had a most consuming® passion for 
Miriam, and when she married the actor promptly consoled 
himself as well as he could with Nick’s sister—the only person 
in the book who is at all pleasant or natural. Then there is one 
Nash, a partly crazy little philosopher given to uttering para- 
doxes, whom Nick thought extremely amusing and whom 
Nick’s friends thought rather offensive, whose philosophy was 
that no one should ever do anything except lounge and gratify 
his sense of the beautiful.{fAnd that is all: at least, none of 
the four or five other personages is of any importance. 
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The events, therefore, are one successful parliamentary can- 
didature, one resignation of a seat, the commencement of three 
portraits (none of them ever finished) and the painting and exhi- 
bition of a fourth (in the valedictory paragraphs), one marriage, 
(about) six offers of marriage (four of them Peter to Miriam), two 
resulting engagements (Nick and Peter), one subsequent breach 
of promise (Nick—at least he was the victim of it), three suc- 
cessful dramatic productions (Miriam), and one change of voca- 
tion (Nick). About which episodes they all talk on, and on, and 
on,’and on, especially Mr. Henry James. None of them, except 
occasionally the crushed Nash, says anything that seems to 
have been really worth the trouble of printing, and the impres- 
sion one gathers from the whole is that Mr. James is a nightin- 
gale or some other bird of a poetic character who ‘does but 
yarn because he must,’ or, to put it another way, because he 
enioys yarning. The practical conclusion arrived at and acted 
upon by Mr. Dormer, that a man with a considerable taste and 
some ability for portrait-painting, and no taste at all for parlia- 
mentary life, will probably enjoy himself more as a fairly good 
portrait-painter than as a Liberal member of Parliament, will 
command general assent, but cannot honestly be hailed as an 
important discovery. 

Mr. James writes much better grammar and uses many 
fewer strained and fantastic locutions than his compatriot Mr. 
Howells, but he is nearly as dull (duller than 7he Shadow of a 
Dream) and much longer. He ambles equably through his 
unending paragraphs, but there is nothing violent about him, 
only a few little sloppy inaccuracies. Several of the chief 
characters have lived more or less in Paris, and introduce 
French tags into their talk with exasperating frequency. Other- 
wise there is nothing about them that can be called offensive 
except their existence ; and they need not exist for any one 
who does not want them. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Birds of Essex. By MILLER CHRISTY, F.L.S. Chelms- 
ford: Durrant. 

Nature and Woodcraft. By JOHN WATSON, F.L.S. London: 
Smith and Innes. 

Classification of Birds. Wy HENRY SEEBOHM. London: 
Porter. 

A striking feature of the many recent county ornithologies is 
their remarkable contrast in form and substance. No two writers 
have taken the same view of their task, and Mr. Miller Christy 
has marked out a line of his own. It took him fifteen years, 
he says, to collect his materials, and the result is hardly com- 
mensurate with the labour. Viewed as a superior sort of guide- 
book, his work is admirable; we might even go further and say 
that everything in it is excellent except the ornithology and the 
type (the latter is very ‘newspapery’: notably the swarm of 
capitals on page 39). Whosoever would study the natural 
history of Essex will find a useful biographical dictionary of 
local ornithologists and a complete catalogue of local bird- 
collections. There is a brief sketch of the physical features of 
Essex, but it is sadly in need of a map. Here are the mi- 
gration tables compiled by Mr. Henry Doubleday—a name to 
conjure with in those parts—and the Rev. R. Sheppard ; the 
best account ever written of the famous decoys is reprinted 
from the pages of Zhe Field; and there are a few well-chosen 
pages from Mr. Hastings’ paper on hawking. It is only when 
you come to what ought to have been the kernel of the nut 

—to what the author (or rather editor, for he does not seem 

to be much else) rightly calls the ‘catalogue’ of Essex birds 

that you are disappointed ; and there is much to be thank- 
ful for even here, for Mr. Christy appears to have ransacked 
all the books within reach for references, and he has thus 
collected a wonderful store of information for the student. 
But what we miss is evidence that his own work has been done 
in the open-air. It is all-too bookish, and just now there are 


points in local ornithology of uncommon interest. Fifteen years: 


ago, when Mr. Christy began his labours, there was no Wild 
Birds Protection Act to safeguard the smaller fowls, and there 
was no Ground Game Act to tempt a new set of gunners into 
the haunts of birds. What we want to know is what species 
have been affected by these measures, and in what way ; but 
our author vouchsafes us no information. Has the ringdove 
become as great a pest in Essex as in the Lothians? We turn 
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him up, and only find that he is the subject of one of those 
commonplace generalities in which the book abounds. ‘A 
far too abundant resident’: that is the note of all our 
author’s observations, and in that there is nothing to mark the 
quick, living interest of him that has got his natural history in 
the open air. A species is rare or common, is a visitor or a 
resident, and there is an end of the matter. That English bird- 
life is changing daily as agriculture and as food are changing, as 
artificial as well as natural conditions are changing, as the 
carnivora are changing, is a fact of which Mr. Christy’s 
authors have not treated, and it therefore finds no place in his 
book. Another point is that, while he betrays a constant 
hankering after the local folk-lore connected with birds, he 
either wants the courage to transfer to paper the rhymes and 
saws he has heard or he has been so unfortunate as to 
hear but few. Nor is he very happy in his quotations. For 
example, he has no folk-lore about the magpie or the raven or 
the carrion crow, but under the heading ‘ Rooks’—a bird not 
likely to be a popular omen where he so abounds—he is con- 
tent to reproduce these wooden versions of a well-known rhyme 
which are set down in the Superstitions of Essex: 

‘One crow bad luck ; two crows speed ; 

Three crows good luck ; four good luck indeed’ ; 
and, as another ‘form’ will have it : 

‘One’s unlucky, Four is wealth, 

Two’s lucky, Five is sickness, 
Three is health, And six is death.’ 

The first is a variant of the well-known superstition about 
meeting hares when you go on a journey ; the second, one of 
many versions of the old school rhyme about the piet : 
Five’s Heaven, 
Six is Hell, 


Seven's the devil's ain sel’. 


One's joy, § Three's a marriage, 
Two's grief, | Four’s a thief, 


Writers of county ornithologies would be doing good service if 
they would carefully collect all the local names (Mr. Christy has 
done this) and all the local superstitions and rhymes concern- 
ing birds. It remains to add that he is very irregularly illus- 
trated. Most of the Bewicks are neatly reproduced, and many 
of the other birds—as the starling, the kingfisher, and the sky- 
lark—are well enough ; but the extraordinary jay on page 
132, and a few besides, might be suppressed. There is a 
capital black-headed gull on page 265, but the artist has not 
caught the natural poise ; the bird is swimming as if he had a 
pound-weight at his breast. 

Mr. Watson’s Nature and Woodcraft isa better book than 
the British Sporting Fishes we reviewed a few weeks back: 
There are still traces of that hunger for volume form on which we 
thencommented. Yet this, too, has its advantages. Thus, in the 
essay on fish-stews which appears in both volumes there are signs 
of revision : e.g., The Boke of St. Albans is made in one to speak 
of ‘a deigntous fyssche’ in the other of ‘a deynteous fysshe’; also, 
‘of late much attention has been paid’ to carp culture according 
to the author of British Sporting Fishes, and ‘of late but little 
attention has been paid’ according to the other work. If Mr. 
Watson goes on contradicting himself at this pace he will soon 
beat Mr. Ruskin at his own game. We are less concerned 
with minute criticism of this kind, however, than to show how 
much more at home is Mr. Watson in the Cumbrian hills 
than by the water-side. A few of his papers are only dry 
collections of fact. Of British whales and wild white cattle, 
for example, he writes as one whose knowledge is the statis- 
tician’s merely. It seems an altogether different man 
who discourses so pleasantly of the kestrel poising high 
above the field-mouse and the night-sounds heard at the 
covert side—the flapping of the night-jar, the fox’s bark, 
the rustle of the rabbits, the crying of the cock-pheasants, and 
the occasional coo of a dove ; who describes you hill foxes and 
mountain sheep and the Golgotha of the gamekeeper ; who 
lingers like a poet in the haunt of the anchorite and who is full 
of lore about nuts and berries and pinewoods, about old poachers 
and hares and winter birds. There you have at his very best 
the keen and vigilant observer of Nature ; there, too, you get 
far better writing (writing of the quietest, clearest, yet most 
graphic order) than that which Mr. Watson uses for drier 
and (obviously to him) less interesting subjects. Roughly 
defined, his chief fault is an incapacity of selection. Between 
the trivial circumstance and the interesting detail he is not 
always able to discriminate ; and at times you feel a lack of 
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the grouping essential to the achievement of a true picture. 
But to find faults like these is to pay the writer a compliment. 
They will not be noted by the majority, and the discriminating 
few will forgive them for the pleasure they will take in by far 
the larger part of the book. 

We have left ourselves scant space in which to deal with 
Mr. Seebohm’s most valuable contribution to the literature of 
classification : a subject which no writer of the hundreds that 
have tried their hands at it since Pliny made his simple division 
has been able to reduce to an orderliness acceptable as final. 
Here, however, we can but briefly indicate the lines on which 
Mr. Seebohm has worked. His effort may be described as 
classification by diagnosis. The six sub-classes, fourteen 
orders, and thirty-six sub-orders into which he divides the 
class Aves are diagnosed by means of a series of characters 
each of which is believed to be found in every species con- 
tained in the group under diagnosis, and the combination of 
which is believed not to occur in any species outside that group. 
Working naturalists need not be told of the immense value of 
such an achievement on the part of a naturalist of Mr. See- 
bohm’s standing. Actual practice will no doubt disclose de- 
fects ; but these can scarce be such as may not be remedied 
in subsequent editions. 


HYPNOTISM AGAIN. 
Hypnotism. By DR. ALBERT MOLL. London: Scott. 

In nothing is Dr. Moll’s treatise more important than in 
showing the enormous advance the new science (which is so 
old) has made in Germany, Switzerland, and Austria within a 
year or two. Grave and reverend professors and active and in- 
quisitive pathologists have taken it up, and laud and magnify 
its value both in psychology and in therapeutics. It is known 
by study and experiment in the lecture-rooms of several German 
universities ; and outside the universities it is demonstrated in 
Berlin by Preyer the physiologist, and in Freiburg (Baden) 
by Miinsterberg the psychologist. Besides whom there are 
here and there enthusiastic investigators like Krafft-Ebing, 
Forel, and Max Dessoir, and industrious societies formed in the 
image of our Society for Psychical Research. 

Another point of consequence which Dr. Moll makes clear is 
that the more the distinctive phenomena of hypnotism are 
examined and classified the more does hypnotism seem to be 
differentiated from what is called animal magnetism or mes- 
merism, and differentiated so as to give back to mesmerism 
or Magnetism much of its lost repute—(the distinction between 
the two, it must be remembered, being that hypnotism claims 
only that the source of its phenomena is in the sudject, while 
magnetism claims that the source is in the oferator)—insomuch 
that Dr. Moll tells us there are now ‘three great schools with 
many points’ of contact and ‘transition : (1) the school of 
Charcot ; (2) the school of Nancy, and (3) the school of mes- 
merists.’ Dr. Moll very properly does not confound the part 
of expositor with that of partisan. Though he is manifestly 
more inclined personally towards the school of Nancy—the 
results achieved by Drs. Liébeault and Bernheim and the rest 
appearing to him to have most therapeutic and psychologic 
value—yet he sets forth without bias all that the others have to 
say for themselves. And all the schools have sufficient to say 
to win the attention, at least, if not always the support, of men 
competent to deal with their phenomena. It promises well for 
the scientific future of hypnotism and all the strange and 
alluring matters involved that there is so little bickering among 
its professors and students: so little of the temper of the 
medizval pedant who condemned a colleague ‘to eternal per- 
dition for his treatise on the irregular verbs.’ For ourselves, 
we are glad to see that all hypnotists, even the most Charco- 
tian, are less joined to their idol of materialism than they were 
even a year ago—are less resolved than they were to find an 
explanation of all the phenomena with which they are 
beset in no other than ‘recognised exterior physical forces’ ; 
they are now prepared to admit with Virchow that ‘what 
we call the laws of nature must vary according to our fre- 
quent new experiences.’ We contended when we treated of this 
matter six months ago that while there is at present ‘no 
pressing need for a complete explanation of the phenomena of 
hypnotism,’ ‘no explanation, theory, nor half-theory’ which has 
been yet put forward is at all sufficient to cover the most not- 
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able facts, and our contention is strengthened by the newer 
evidence which Dr. Moll sets before us. Six months after Dr, 
Marin declared that magnetism is discredited and dead— 
(‘ Magnetism has nothing to do with this’ (said he) ; ‘it has 
given place to hypnotism as chemistry has supplanted alchemy,’ 
etc.)—it is noteworthy that Dr. Moll, while marking the steady 
and consistent advance of hypnotism, devotes a chapter (which 
is so tightly packed with matter as to be almost congested) to the 
exposition of magnetism and its cognates, and to an enumera- 
tion of its chief adherents among men of science. Magnetism 
or mesmerism, ia short, is neither discredited nor dead, and 
hypnotism is now discovered taking her by the hand and sitting 
down with her in the presence of that eternal, immutable Sphinx 
who has propounded her riddle to them both. 

And the riddle is of perennial and universal interest. Neither 
the younger hypnotism, with her ‘recognised exterior physical 
forces,’ has yet found the solution, nor has the elder magnet- 
ism, with the ‘ sfirztus vitalis’ of Paracelsus and Van Hel- 
mont, of the Italian Santanelli and the Scottish Maxwell, the 
‘universal fluid’ of Mesmer, and the revived ‘od’ and the 
‘ polarisation’ of the later magnetists. Neither has yet found 
the solution, and never may ; but for all that they do well to 
observe, report, and investigate, for thus truth of some sort is 
obtained, even if the great riddle be not solved : the moon may 
not be hit by their shots, but the apple-tree may. 

In all this wide field of engrossing inquiry it appears to us 
passing strange that there is scarce an Englishman or a Scots- 
man engaged. There is not a country on the Continent, not 
the smallest or most backward, but has its school of hypnotism, 
its professors, and its students : why is there no British school ? 
Why has the foreigner been allowed to ‘squeeze’ us in this 
scientific investigation, as he has ‘ squeezed’ us in trade and 
in colonial expansion? Why, for instance, has the English 
book before us had to be written by a German doctor? In 
the past, in this very subject, we did not lag with biassed, 
narrow minds. One of the earliest magnetists was a Scottish 
doctor named Maxwell, who lived about 1600 A.D. ; the founder 
of hypnotism was Braid, a Scotsman practising in Manchester ; 
and the twin ‘isms’ have been at various times supported by 
Elliotson and Ashburner, Dr. Macnish of Glasgow, and Sir 
James Simpson of Edinburgh. But the pursuit of science in 
those days meant the investigation of natural phenomena by 
whomsoever and on what side soever they might be presented. 
We know that the average man of science in England 
and in Scotland is as dogmatic and bigoted as the average 
theologian: that he scorns everything he cannot find in the 
slime of materialism, and which is not akin to the fugacious 
protoplasm and bathybius. The attitude of polemical theolo- 
gians ill becomes men of science: we had rather, for our part, see 
them all as open-minded as the author of Zhe Origin of Species, 
of whom it is told that, having heard of the influence of music 
on plants, he caused one to play the bassoon for several days 
close to some growing beans. Sz non é vero, é ben trovato. 


RELIGION AND MEDICINE. 


The Abolition of Suffering. By S. B. G. MSKINNEY, M.A., 
L.R.C.P. and S. Edin. London: Stock. 

The work of a London practitioner who is also an Irish gradu- 
ate in Arts and holds two Scots medical diplomas, a book with 
such a title as Religion and Medicine should contain much 
practical information on chloroform, morphia, and the rest of 
the anodynes. What we have, however, is a treatise on the 
thesis that all suffering is due to man’s opposition to the laws 
of God. Suffering, indeed, is due to sin, the physician is neces- 
sarily the highest possible product of civilisation, and religion 
is the medical science of the spiritual body. Hence both 
science and religion have their fanatics: the fanatic of science 
assuming that in religion is no truth ; his opposite,,that science 
can have no relation to religion. To ascribe suffering to God 
isa heresy : it really is an effect of spiritual disease. Some of 
Mr. M‘Kinney’s ways of putting things, albeit a little start- 
ling at first, are touched with common sense. Thus, ‘If a man 
has brought upon himself an attack of gout by a sedentary life, 
improper diet, and nervous exhaustion, he ought to pray that 
he may be granted grace and resolution to take a ten-mile 
bicycle ride every morning before breakfast’ : also that he ‘may 
be granted a scientific physician, together with humility and 
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confidence to follow his advice: it is sinful of him to pray to be 
able to submit patiently to the action of the poison.’ On these 
lines this interesting little book is written. It will not please 
the average curate—still less the Chadband of commerce ; but 
no thinking man will misunderstand a word of it. 

As regards the diagnosis of moral disease, Mr. M‘Kinney finds 
that lovely women, stockbrokers, and horse-dealers are apt to 
deceive by appearances; while Ja Ja, King of Opobo, could 
always spot a lying trader. The diagnosis of guilt is best made 
by watching your subjects in church, as the sensation of being 
out of his element makes the bad boy moody and miserable. 
It is an original reason for church-going—that you may be 
able to spot the guilty stockbroker : possibly it explains his 
occasional absence from church. Our author believes that a 
‘sreat deal of scientific investigation will be necessary before 
we discern the means of preventing death altogether,’ but he 
draws a fine fancy-picture of the day when electricity will do 
all the work and food-stuffs shall be fashioned by synthesis, 
and when the surface of the earth shall be densely covered 
with inhabitants, with nothing material to long for and no out- 
let for human energy. What about golf if the surface be 
densely covered ? and what bliss will Irish members feel in uni- 
versal harmony? Religious literature is described as a medium 
for disseminating falsehood and swindling the public by the 
insertion of dishonest advertisements. As for Rodert Elsmere, 
how shall the scientific student respect the religious belief that 
could be shaken by a book founded in ignorance of the mean- 
ing of religion, and proving nothing except that a clever woman 
is incapable of original reasoning? The citadel that can be 
shaken by the shock of a drunkard’s fall were best demolished 
forthwith. Agnostics fare no better: ‘Agnosticism is the 
lowest depth of intellectual degradation to which a student 
can descend.’ The troubles of Job are explained by natural 
causes. The sheep destroyed by lightning should have been 
protected by one or more conductors. The sons were in a badly 
built house, and Job himself suffered from boils produced by 
want of exercise and luxurious living. Neglect of sanitary 
laws made him a filthy subject: if any sufferer from ulcers 
will sit among the ashes instead of washing himself, he will 
soon, be ready for scraping with a potsherd, and his friends 
will have reason to keep him at a distance. In respect of 
missionaries, it is written that one whose early life has been 
spent in a luxurious home imagines himself a martyr when he 
is actually in the enjoyment of more of the blessings of life 
than millions of his countrymen. 

Hymns are criticised in the like spirit, especially such as 
teach to look with the eye of cheer on sickness and prema- 
ture decay. In a word, Mr. M‘Kinney reminds you of that 
Idle Apprentice (now happily restored to us) who said that 
Annie Laurie’s lover, instead of laying himself down and 
deeing, should have got up and pitched into somebody ; and 
his book produces the impression that he is a worthy man, with 
little sense of humour, but with a heart to help the suffering, 
and in the best way to make the best of both worlds. 


A CONCERT OF BLEAT. 


A Selection from the ‘ Liber Studiorum’ of J. M. W. TURNER, 
R.A. ‘The South Kensington Drawing-Book’ Series. 
London : Blackie. 

Quoth the Beggar to the Policeman, who, having threatened 
him with arrest for standing about, did actually take him by 
the collar for running away: ‘It is hard to understand the 
authorities’; and the Beggar was right. It zs hard to under- 
stand the authorities ; and when the authorities are authorities 
in art the difficulty of comprehension becomes insuperable. 
Here, for example, is a selection from Turner’s Liver Studiorum, 
published with the official sanction of South Kensington as a 
set of drawing lessons for the guidance and the improvement 


of students of landscape ; and the general effect of it is that | 


the authorities have all gone out a-Ruskinising together. It 
is a fact that the teaching of the author of Modern Painters 
—especially in matters of practice—has been long discredited : 
that his methods have been pronounced not less peculiar (let 
us say) than his results are—let us call them—merely personal. 
Yet here is Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., discoursing of Mr. Ruskin’s 
theory of Turner with a respect that would sit becomingly on 
Mr. Collingwood himself: here is Mr. Frederick Wedmore— 
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‘whose knowledge of the subject is well known’—coming forth 
‘with his graceful pen’ from these deserts of literary limpness 
wherein he sometimes sojourns to contribute an historical in- 
troduction ; here is Mr. Stopford Brooke giving ‘liberty to copy 
from his writings,’ and thus diffusing the eloquence he has 
poured out upon the world ; hereis Mr. Frank Short—‘ perhaps 
the most rising of contemporary engravers,’ as the graceful pen 
describes him—to tell us all about the technical quality 
of Turner’s etchings and to show us how to suck from 
them the lion’s marrow of instruction in the which they so 
abound ; and here is the All-Father of Fallacies, even Mr. 
Ruskin himself, expressing the moral and artistic signifi- 
cance of Turner in such terms of bleat as make the eloquence 
which Mr. Brooke has poured out and is now diffusing to sound 
but as the voice of a yeanling lamb. It is evident that there 
is mystification somewhere. But where? ‘Qui trompe-t-on 
ici?’ All these have no doubt gone astray, and they are no 
doubt justified in proclaiming their whereabouts in appropriate 
speech. But who gave them authority ? and how comes it that 
the book of their antics has received the official imprint and 
official seal? And what of the wretches who are to achieve 
regeneration, moral and technical, by going astray in their foot- 
prints ? 

Mr. Short is no doubt the ‘ most rising’ of English engravers; 
but if engraving fai] him he has but to cut his point for a pen 
to shine forth the most rising among English art-critics. Bleat 
is of course contagious ; and when Mr. Ruskin has come to 
see your work and has told you (as Mr. Ward records of you 
with a moistening yet a kindling eye) to ‘ Take care of your 
eyes and your lungs and your stomach, and stick to it,’ it is 
obvious that not to be fired to emulation were to prove your- 
self unworthy to be considered as an exponent of Turner. But 
example and encouragement are of scant avail or none unless 
you have the gift. Not all the soldiers of Napoleon died Mar- 
shals of France, though Napoleon was the captain of captains, 
and the trumpet-note of his bulletins is plangent and sonorous 
yet; and it is certain that not even the spectacle of Mr. Stopford 
Brooke in the act of diffusing his poured-out eloquence can do all 
for you. The bleater, in fact, is not made but born ; and Mr. 
Frank Short’s is perhaps as plain a case as is on record. An 
original Turner etching is ‘a drawing-master in itself alone,’ 
said Mr. Ruskin in the days of his youth ; and Mr. Short—who 
‘well recollects’ the ‘enthusiasm I felt when I first read the 
earnest words of John Ruskin with regard to the advantages 
to be gained by studying Turner’s art as revealed in the 
Liber Studiorum, and who has been through the mill himself— 
is of that way of thinking even yet. First trace your Turner, 
says he to the provincial aspirant with ‘not too many op- 
portunities for studying what great work has been done 
in landscape art’; then largely obliterate the tracing ; then 
go over the results with the necessary implements and ‘imitate 
your copy wth all the love you can bestow upon it, line for line 
and dot for dot’; and in this way shall you learn the art and 
mystery of expressive and suggestive draughtsmanship ! It is 
a wonderful recipe as it stands ; but it is not nearly complete. 
Mr. Short has already appealed to your moral nature ; and his 
next resort is to your imagination, your originality. ‘Do not 
copy the thing,’ says he, ‘as if you were only copying meaning- 
less dead lines’; but ‘think and feel you are actually facing 
the scene Turner has drawn ’—not composed, mind, but actually 
observed and drawn !—‘ and through him you are really seeing 
the things you are drawing.’ It is magnificent, no doubt ; but 
is it not bleat? And could all the Crafty Artsmen in a body, 
with Mr. Cobden Saunderson binding for his soul’s sake 
coram populo at the head of them, improve upon it? and 
if one had but the room to quote, there are passages in the 
work of this most rising engraver that thrill through you like 
the voice of the Universal Fold. ‘And as you take it all in, 
for instance—(he is talking of ‘the poetry and infinitude 
of the things’ that Turner tells you and ‘the mystery of the 
things suggested ’)—‘ that quiet sort of gladness comes over you 
which is the best of all sorts of gladness, and you feel per- 
haps half-tempted to cry about it, and very much inclined to 
grasp the painter's hand’: for indeed you have been ‘ watch- 
ing his delight in the wind as it drifts the cloud and bends the 
twigs ’—bends each particular twig, that is—‘and ripples the 
water before it reaches him and Alays with the hair about his 
temples’ ; moreover, ‘ you can feel how the light in his eyes has 
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brightened as the great shadows of the clouds drifted across 
the landscape’ ; and, in.fact, while not exactly Turner, you are 
as near to being Turner as a most rising engraver who Is also 
a practical anti-Whistlerite can make you. And you reflect that 
this is the way that drawing is wof taught in France ; and it 
is odds but you feel inclined to take your most rising engraver 
by the hand, and melt upon his waistcoat, and (generally) 
glory in the name of Briton. 

Of course the Zzer contains excellent work: is in especial 
rich in suggestions of Claude and (that being the case) in 
anticipations of Corot; so that every student of landscape 
might do worse than look it through. But to see it with Mr. 
Short through a mist of bread-crumb and tears can protit 
no man living: even as it can profit no man living save the 
writer of English prose to consider it through the medium of 
the eloquence—now poured out and now ditiused—of Mr. 
Stopford Brooke ; even as it can profit no man living save the 
compiler of facts and the aspirant to the possession of a grace- 
ful pen to deal with it by the intercession of Mr. Wedmore. 
But the authorities have deemed otherwise ; and it is hard to 
understand the authorities. Perhaps it is still harder to under- 
stand why they are the authorities ; but that is neither here nor 
there, and the reflection that ‘ Time and the gods are at strife’ 
is all that need be mooted. 


LAW BOOKS. 


It is not the blame of those who buy law-books that twenty- 
seven years have passed between the publication of the first 
and second editions of that institutional work, A General 
View of the Criminal Law of England (London: Macmillan 
by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, K.C.S.1., etc. In the mean- 
time its distinguished author has been busy with other matters, 
and he has done good service to the literature of law as well as 
to the State ; he has published his even more important work, 
the Digest of the Criminal Law, and he has prepared that 
criminai code which unfortunately is law not yet. The Gezera/ 
View, however, is and will remain more widely read than the 
Digest, or the History of the Criminal Law, or the Digest of 
the Law of Criminal Procedure. They all have their uses, and 
none who practises in the criminal courts can be ignorant of 
any of them. It is, however, what these are not—a text-book; 
and a more trustworthy guide the student is not likely to find 
in any other branch of his legal studies. This new edition 
is practically a new book. It is up to date for one thing, 
and for another it embodies the twenty-three years’ addi- 
tional experience of the most distinguished criminal lawyer 
in Britain. Even the layman will find the historical introduc- 
tion excellent reading—not to speak of our old friends the trials. 
These reports are selected by Sir James in order to demonstrate 
the superiority of English criminal procedure to that of France, 
and this they do with sufficient conclusiveness. There is, how- 
ever, another system of jurisprudence which, in this matter, is 
ignored by our author, and under which even better treatment 
is accorded to the accused. We should prefer falling into the 
hands of justice in Scotland to falling into them in England. 
Mr. Justice Stephen is a lawyer who can write English with a 
style, and who is capable of being interesting and lively as 
well as accurate. That he has lost none of his gifts this ad 
mirable re-creation of an admirable work amply proves. His 
vigorous personality appears from time to time throughout the 
volume, and when it does it is always welcome. For instance, 
the account of the Palmer case is concluded by the followin 
temperate protest against the mules and the barren women 
‘ The fact that the world contains an appreciable number of 
wretches who ought to be exterminated without mercy when 
an opportunity occurs is not quite so generally understood as 
it ought to be, and many common ways of thinking and feeling 
virtually deny it.’ 


“ > l- sho \T, T Peone¢ 3 +4 } = - j 

rhe plan on which Mr. J. Brett has written his Commentaries 
on the Present Laws of :ngland (London : Clowes) is commend- 
able. As every one knows, enormous changes have been made 


in English law «¢ the present reign. Law and equity ar 


1 
administered by the same courts; the system of pleading has 


been recast: John Doe, Richard Roe, and all their tribe are 


clean vanished ; probate, divorce, and Admiralty are in their 


present form new births of time. Thus, Coke is well-nigh 
useless, and even Blackstone does but the scantest service. 
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Our text-writers have not quite accepted these patent facts ; 
so that the eleventh edition of Stephens’s Commentaries pub- 
lished the other day still follows as far as possible the very 
words of Blackstone ; and Williams, too, albeit an admirable 
text-book, is still hampered by restrictions imposed by previous 
editions. Mr. Goodeve, on the other hand, both in his Rea/ and 
Personal Property, has broken as far as possible with the past ; 
and here comes Mr. Brett with a treatise on the whole subject 
‘a statement of English law as it now is.’ 
The work has some faults: a certain air of Irish rhetoric, an 
occasional touch of flatulence, an attempt (which never quite 
comes off) to be witty and clever. The recast of the ancient 
myth of the highwayman who filed a bill in equity to make his 
partner account for the plunder taken on Hounslow Heath 
may be excused; nay, the new developments telling how 
the parties were hanged, the attorneys ‘only transported, 
and the counsel for plaintiff ordered to pay costs, may 
be permitted to persuade a smile, for anything serves for 
an oasis in the desert of the law reports. There are crumbs 
of entertainment: as when one observes how much the 
heroic and at length silenced Mrs. Weldon has done to settle 
knotty questions under the Married Women’s Property Act. 
One notes that Partnership is too brief, and that the remarks 
on the subject are by no means clear. Again, /nakeeper is not 
satisfactory : the common-law liabilities of ‘mine host’ are 


which professes to be 


hinted at as being great ; but it is not said exactly what they 
are. Moreover, /zterfleader (known to Scots law under the 
dread name of J/ultiplepoinding) is somewat insufficiently dis- 
cussed in two pages. On the other hand, the book Is carefully 
brought down to date. The difficult subject of Bz//s of Sale 
is admirably handled: there is reference to the recent case of 
Cochrane v. Moore (the still more important 2” re Mary Watson 
ex parte The Official Receiver was apparently too late for inser- 
tion); while under Negotiable Instruments we have also a refer- 
ence to Vagliano Brothers v. Governors of Bank of England : 
all which is very satisfactory. Also, the remarks on Sodicttors 
are good, and the statement of the law as to Foint Tort Feasors 
could not be better. Notwithstanding occasional shortcomings 
Mr. Brett has done his work excellently, and no doubt his 
work will be widely popular as it is widely useful. 

In a little volume of not quite one hundred and fifty pages, 
entitled An Outline of the Law of Property (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press), Mr. Thomas Raleigh gives a very satisfactory 
abstract of the English law on that subject. The book is in- 
tended as a sort of preliminary to the works of text-writers like 
Williams or Mr. Goodeve ; and indeed the student who has 
carefully mastered it need fear nothing in volumes more ad- 
vanced. The explanations are brief, lucid, and practical. 
Take, for instance, the ‘rule in Shelley’s case’—the fons 
asinorum of English law. The beginner usually gets into a 
hopeless muddle about ‘words of limitation’ and ‘ words of 
purchase’ and ‘heirs in fee or entail’ and ‘estates limited, 
mediately or immediately, and so on; but Mr. Raleigh wisely 
begins by explaining what these things mean, with results 
that make for clearness. Again, he does not overburden 
his manual with too much case lore: he only gives the names 
of forty-one actions in all. His book—(which includes a useful 
table of the most important statutes relating to property)—is, 
in short, a model of its kind. 

General average (it may not be unnecessary to inform the 
general reader) is damage or loss incurred by any particular 
part of the ship or cargo for the preservation of the rest ; and 
it is evident that cases where it occurs give birth to all sorts of 
perplexing questions. Was there a real danger to be avoided? 
Was the course adopted in the time of peril justified by the 
circumstances or the result? Who of the various parties in- 
terested in ship or cargo is to bear the loss ? and on what prin- 
ciples are the respective shares of that loss to be allocated? 
Dr. Heck —who as a frivatim docens is an ornament of the 
University of Berlin—has observed with regret that German 
literature, full as itis of learned works, was yet wanting in an 
exhaustive discussion of the subject. By Das Recht der Grossen 
Hlaveret (Berlin: Muller), the present learned treatise, he has 
removed that reproach. With an erudition only found in the 
German professor he examines his subject in the light of many 
literatures and many ages. The knots of our old friend (or 
enemy) the dex Ahodiade jactu he unties ‘ familiar as his garter.’ 
He is not less acquainted with the Spanish mercantile statute- 
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book of 1885 or the Portuguese mercantile statute-book of 1889. 
All that is between those far-removed points only he and his 
readers know. And then, this is only a part of the treatise, for the 
subject is regarded from every conceivable standpunkt, practi- 
cal and other—especially other, as is the wont of that encyclo- 
yedic monster the privatim docens ; for do we not know him 
of old? Alas! he even is not impeccable. The very hairs 
(albeit of equine origin) on the wig of the learned Lees will 
stiffen with horror when he sees calmly attributed to him a 
work entitled ‘The Law of 477tt/sh Shipping’; and again—but 
it were ‘all-too mean’ to go on spying motes in our author’s 
deep-seeing eye. 


OLD AND NEW. 


It has been remarked that Dr. W. C. Coupland, author of 
The Spirit of Goethe's ‘ Faust, was ‘invaluable as an expounder 
of the riddles of the Second Part.’ ‘To such an one there 
is nothing dark—not life, nor death, nor even the Hegelian 


philosophy ; and he now concerns himself with Zhe Gain of 


Life (London: Unwin), in which he makes many shrewd re- 
marks and shows considerable knowledge of various philosophic 
systems. But his phrases! You plunge through a jungle of 
such convolutions inveterately convolved as ‘ the hedonistic ex- 
perience of the sub-human,’ ‘subsume,’ ‘trusted organic ego- 
ism, ‘cerebral hemispheres,’ ‘psychical experience,’ ‘ sacri- 
ficiants,’ ‘ Felific conditions of life,’ ‘ Meliorism and Pejorism’ ; 
and after all you are not much advanced. Most people think 
life worth living because they continue to exist. Life has a 
different meaning to each. Are you young, strong, wealthy ? 
You probably place a high value on it. Are you an elderly 
critic with a liver that is ‘ touched’ and the order to peruse the 
works of Dr. Coupland? Then do you contemplate the silent 
tomb with more than equanimity. This is but the philosophy 
of common sense—is only ‘what wives and wabsters see and 
feel.’ One of Dr. Coupland’s papers is on Buckle—‘ the first 
and only English historian’; another is a criticism on Laon 
and Cynthna, with an addendum containing two original letters 
of Shelley (‘a moulted feather—an eagle’s feather!’) ; and 
finally you have ‘An Evolution Rhapsody’ compounded of 
big capitals, terrific phrases, Pantheism, Nirvana, Major, and 
nonsense generally. 

A true and particular account of the house of Romanoff 
would be a history of Russia from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s 7he Komanoffs : 
Tsars of Moscow and Emperors of Russta (London: Allen 
is only a series of sketches of the more outstanding Tsars filled 
in with a number of anecdotes the common property of all 
that know anything about Russia. He knows nearly enough 
to have written a short and useful history; but he has elected 
to produce a piece of work which, good as it is, is only book- 
making. It is an anomaly that a good deal of it should be 
devoted to the German princess who ruled Russia as Catherine 
the Second. Of course Mr. Edwards’s account of her is scrappy 
and inadequate. With Alexander I. he deals a trifle shabbily. 
Napoleon called that Romanoff his ‘ rival in power and glory ’ 
he was one of the most charming of men; he was also one of 
the noblest spirits that ever ruled ; and the reproach that he 
approved of constitutional government and remained a despot 
is no reproach at all. He knew Russia well enough to under- 
stand that the liberation of the serfs was a step which must first 
be taken before the doubtful blessing of a Parliament could 
safely or decently be thrust upon his people. Mr. Edwards is 
at his best in writing of the Russia of to-day. His chapter on 
Panslavonianism is clear and intelligent, and is evidently the 
result of personal knowledge. ‘ Russia, firm of purpose, lives 
only for the day when she will have reached the Persian Gulf 
in one direction, the Bosphorus and the Mediterranean in 
another, the North Sea (by way of Norway) in a third.’ It 
would be well that our statesmen should remember and the 
British people should understand, that this is Russia’s policy ; 
and more, that it is a policy not liable to be altered by the result 
of a general election. 

The Brief for the Government (Edinburgh : Blackwood), by 
W. H. Meredyth, is an excellent magazine for the furbishing 
forth of facts for speakers, It is worthy the attention of all 
such as do discourse at Primrose League meetings. It is con- 
cise, it is adequate, and it is correct. Mr. Arthur Bennet has 
published the second volume of the ¥ohn Bull and his Other 
{sland series (London : Simpkin and Marshall). Like the first 


it is descriptive rather than argumentative. The facts, how- 
ever, speak for themselves. It is a useful anda pleasant little 
book, though there is still too much about sunsets and similar 
natural phenomenon. We have also received a new edition, 
being the fifth, of Ze Protoplast (London : Nisbet), by E. C. C. 
Baillie, edited by John Baillie, D.D.; a new edition, being the 
fourth, of Kingsley’s Natzonal Sermons London : Macmillan) ; 
the new volume of the ‘Camelot’ series, which consists of a re- 
issue of Chase’s translation of Zhe Ethics of Aristotle (London : 
Scott), with an introductory essay by G. H. Lewes ; the latest 
addition to the ‘All England’ series, an excellent manual on 
Tennts, Rackets and Fives (London : Bell) by Julian Marshall, 
Major J. Spens, and J. A. Arnan Tait ; a cheap edition of The 
Sin of Joost Avelingh (London : Eden), by Maarten Maartens ; 
and the new part of the ‘Pictorial Dickens’ (London: Chapman), 
which contains the end of Barnaby Rudge and the beginning 
of The Old Curiosity Shop. 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FicTIoNn. 
Audrey. By Margery Hollis. London: Bentley. 3 vols. 
A Willing Exile. By André Raffalovich, London : White. 
~~ 
In Safe Hands, Toy M. H. Howell. London: Warne. 1 vol. 
Ko Mért. By Jessie Weston. London: Eden. 1 vol. 
The Dead Man's Gift. By Herbert Compton. London : Allen. 


] 
The baatae the Macallisters. By A. E. Barr. London: Clark. 
The ee By E. H. C. Oliphant. London: Eden. 
at 
V ca By Lafcadio Hearn. London: Sampson Low. 
Lebel, | By Lillie Crane. London: Eden. 1 vol. 


BioGRAPHY. 


Life of Hawthorne. By Moncure Conway. London: Scott. Is. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Etyma Latina. By FE. R. Wharton. London: Percival. 7s. 6d. 

Frays and Forays. '®y Captain Younghusband. London : 
Percival. Is. an 

Tbsen’s Prose Dramas. Vol. 11. Edited by William Archer. 
London: Scott. 3s. 6d. 

Rather at Sea. By F.C. Burnand. London: Bradbury. 5s. 

Rowing at Westminster. London: Kegan Paul. 5s. 

Shooting on Upland Marsh and Stream. London: Sampson 
Low. 

Short Studies of Shakespearés Plots. By Cyril Ransome. 

London : Macmillan. 

> Book of Digntt Edited by Horace Ockerby. Lon- 


4 f ‘ \ 
don: Allen. 

The Conflicts of Capital and Labour. By George Howell. 
London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Labour lmerica. By R. T. Ely. London: 
Heinem - 5S 
Steps of t Sun, Edited by Agnes Mason. London: 
Lor 4 


FOREIGN. 





César Cascabel. Par J. Verne. 1. part. Paris: Hetzel. 3 fr. 
Das Kreu den Angelsachsen. Gemeinverstandliche Auf- 
reichngn. Von Kk. Lentzner. Leipzig: Reisland. 80 pf. 

Die altchristlichen Bildwerke im christlichen Museum d. 
Laterans, unter it u. beschrieben. Von |. Ficker. Leip- 
zig oeemani Om. 

Die Staatslehre ad. Thomas ab Aquino. Von B. Antoniades. 
Leipzig : Robolsky. 2m. §0 pf. 

Entretiens sur la liberté de conscience. Par F. Hément. Paris : 
Perrin. 2 fi 

Ethiopie mévidionale: Fournal demon voyage aux pays Amhara, 
Oromo et Sidama. Par J. Borelli. Paris: Quantin. 3ofr. 

Geschichte der OQuellen u. Literatur d. rémischen Rechts im 
friiheren Mittelalter. Non M. Conrat (Cohn). 1. Bd. 

\btle. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 10m. 50 pf. 

( hes Bildkraft im Lichte der ethnologischen Sprach- u. 
Mythen-Vergletchung. Von H. Brunnhofer. Leipzig: 
Rauert. 1m. 50 pf. 

Page hoistes a Pusage des lycées et des écoles. Par E. Renan. 

~ Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

Pendant la pluie. Par A. Karr. Paris: Lévy. 1 fr. 


Ueb. Byron's historische Dramen. Ein Beitrag zu ihrer asthet. 
Wiirdigg. Von F. v. Westenholz. Stuttgart: Frommann. 


Un ceur de femme. Par P. Bourget. Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 


Voyage au pays du déficit(la nouvelle Italie). Par Ed. Neu- 
komm. Paris: Kolb. 3 fr. 50 c. 
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EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


Incorporated by Re nei Charter 5 Geo. LV. 
Session 1890-91. 

REORGANISATION of the SCHOOL, with 4 ADDITIONAL Masters. Starting of an 
Army Spe, of a system of ScrENTIFIC TEACHING, and of regular GyMNaSTICS 
throughout the School. Building of a Large ScienTiFIC LABORATORY and 
Gymnasium. Opening of New BoarpinG House. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Acapemy, Henderson Row, or from 
Mr. C. E. W. Macruerson, C.A., 28 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Directors, who will supply any additional information. 





THe COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS, LTD., 


HoOLLesLey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 


The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Works shops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Lev elling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 

Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


EXHIBITION 


OF 


CARRIAGES. 


LIDDLE & JOHNSTON respectfully beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City, 
comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. 

Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD. 


YACHTING GRUISE TO THE BALTIC 


Including all the Russian and Scandinavian Capitals 
S et STEAM YACHT ‘CEYLON,’ of 2200 tons register (S. R. P. Carnes 


N.R., Commander), sails from Gravesend on 1gth August for a Thirty 
Days’ Pleasure Cruise, as above, visiting Copenhagen, St. Petersburg (for Moscow), 
Stockholm, Gothenburg, and Christiania ; followed by another Thirty Days’ Cruise 
on 23d September to Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, Palma, and St. 
Michael’s (Azores). 

The ‘Ceylon’ is the largest and most luxurious private-owned yacht afloat, is 
replete with every comfort, fitted with Electric Light and Bells throughout, Baths 
of every description, Cuisine of the highest order, and all modern imp provements. 
Inspection invited. For particulars address—MAN AGER, S. Y. ‘CEYLON’ 
OFF si 27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W. 


Made as Good as New with fine 
Irish Linen 2s., or with very best 
Irish Linen, 2s. 6d. each, returned 


carriage free ready to wear. Sample New White Shirt, any size, for 
Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 4s. od., 5s. gd., or 6s. gd. 
Gent’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape or size, 2s. 9d. half-dozen 
post free. Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handkfs., and all kinds 
Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, vomamashanndell 











= Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


é\ MARSHALL’S 


gEA ROLA 


WO’ BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 


We 
=— FOR ~ PUDDINGS, ) GUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








JOHN DREW 


(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 


BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 


TODD & CO.,, \ REATHS, CROSSES, 


FLorIsTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegualled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. — sail 





5 ies BEST AND CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE CITY 
FOR 
PORTMANTEAUS, LADIES’ DRESS BASKETS, BAGS, 
and all Travelling Requisites. 
IRVING BROTHERS, MANUFACTURERS, 
78 PRINCES STREET (CORNER OF HANOVER STREET). 
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THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


An Imperial Review 
Published simultaneously in 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 





Tut SCOTS OBSERVER, though Scottish in name and origin, is in no sense 
a local journal, nor does it deal with Scottish affairs further than these affect 
the interests of the Empire at large. In Politics it is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wo. ARCHER. 
Davip Hannay. | Sir GEorGE DovG tas. 
W. E. HEeNLEy. | Dr. FELKIN. 
WALTER WHYTE. W. B. Years. 
Cosmo MONKHOUSE. H. O. ARNOLD Forster. 
EpMUND GossE. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
J. MacLaren Cospan. J. M. Barrie. 
Sheriff Campion. Dr. RicHArD GARNETT. 
HvuGH HA isurTon. RupbvyakD KIPLING. 
Sir W. G. Simpson. j S. STEPNIAK. 
Horace Hutcuinson. | T. W. Russet, M.P. 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. May KENDALL. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHERSOoN. GRAHAM R, Tomson. 
ALICE MEYNELL. ANDREW LANG. 
Eustace BALFour. James Payn. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. R. L. STEVENSON. 
CuHas. WHIBLEY. H.S. C. Everarp. 
The Author of Fo'c’'s'le Yarns Etc. Etc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of — 
R. L. STEVENsoN. A. G. Eirre. 
A. J. BALFour. W. T. STeap. 
JoserpH CHAMBERLAIN. General Sir FREDERICK Roserts. 
Lord ROsEBERY. GeorceE R. Sims. 
Lewis Morris. AuGustus Harris. 
Tuomas KelrTu. Archdeacon FARRAR. 


Sir Georce Orto TREVELYAN. ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
Henry Du Pri LABoucnErRE. General Lorp Wo tse.ey, V.C. 
J. A. Froupe. Sir J. E. Mivvats. 

Wat WHITMAN. F. J. FURNIVALL. 

Joserxu LisTErR. Emice Zora. 

H. M. STANLEY. | The Lorp Cuter Justice. 
H. Riper HaGGarp. Sir CHARLES HALLE. 

Tom Morris. Cardinal NEWMAN. 
HENRIK IBSEN. ‘Gye.’ 

RoserT BROWNING. Sir James HANNEN. 

M. CuHarcor. A. C. SwInspuRNE. 


W. E. GLapDsTONE. 
Cardinal MANNING. 

Count Von MoLrTKeE. 

Dr. MARTINEAU. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins. 
Joun Morvey. 

AUGUSTE Robin. 

Sir JosepH EpGar Borum. 


The Duke oF ARGYLL. 
Henry IRVING. 

CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 

W. G. GRACE. 

Pore LEo x11. 

Fortuné& bu BoisGosey. 
ANDREW LANG. 


RvupDOLPH VIRCHOW. A. & H. B. 

Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, ?.R.A. Sir Wa. V. Harcourt. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. W. S. GILBERT. 

LE Brav’ GENERAL. C. H. SpurGEOoN. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. CHARLES KEENE. 


SARASATE. Bishop OF PETERBOROUGH. 


W. D. Howe .ts. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmitH anv Son have it on Sale at the 


principal English Railway Stations, and receive Orders for it at all their Bookstalls. 


To Lonpon READE! 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER is on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King's Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. ; and 
also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 
change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope's Head Alley, Cornhill; D. R. 
Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 
Williams, Piccadilly; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington; 
Bolton's Library, Knightsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 
and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. 





NoTricE TO LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 
THE SCOTS OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 
Saturday morning at 125 FLEET STREET. 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 


* DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


BXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 





MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET—FiAsT FLOOR. 





In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. od., and 4s. 6d. Each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 


SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man’s Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 


Sole Agent—J. C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 117 Princes STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
and 47 St. VINCENT STREET, GLASGow. 


OUR COFFEES» 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and EDINBURGH. 


79 QUEEN STREET, <i 
Atte AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT T COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





G. TUNNY & CO., STAND No. 476.— PHOTOGRAPHS, 
¢ Duplicates of the ‘Pen and Pencil’ Tableaux, can be had at the Studios, 
13 MAITLAND STREET and 19 SALISBURY PLACE. 
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“Seedsmen 


by by 
Special Special 
Royal Royal 
Warrants Warrants 


To H. I. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 








Mlustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 





WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 











“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Lady Manager—Miss KNOW Lgs. 





Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously fu 
Turkish, Russian, and 
@ other Baths. Ballroom, 
™ Billiard and Smoke Room. 
=ame Ornamental Grounds. 
eee Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 





Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. 7Zerms Moderate. 


MALVERN. 


Dr.RAYNER’S Hydropathic Establishment for Patients and Visitors. 
YDROPATHY, Electricity in every form, Massage, Medicated Baths, and 
other Curative Agents; Droitwich Brine Baths, Massage Bath for Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Neuralgia, etc., as at Aix-les-Bains. For Prospectus and terms 
apply T. Rayner, M.D., Malvern. 


The IVANHOE, 
Very Old Scotch Whisky, 


A more Honest Whisky cannot be got. 
To be had from all Grocers and Spirit Merchants in our Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 


Sole Proprietors—D, A. RHIND & CO., LEITH. 











OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, Straw and Moss LitTer for the Stable. Linszsp 
and other Cakes, and MEALS, TuRN1Ps, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Heme SEED, PoraTors, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SoDA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


TYPE-WRITING 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 


(Holborn End). 








PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 

In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price (- net, 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MORRIS’ (43, 10s.) and the ‘ ENGLIS 
REMINGTON’ (£16, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 





Orders by Fost receive Special Attention and Work sent by return. 


PRICES FOR TYPING :— 


Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents and Specifications, 
14d. per folio of 72 words. 

Balance Sheets: 2d. per folio of 72 words. 

Hire of Machine and Operator : 10s. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 

Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 

Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 


TYPEWRITING AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 


DEPARTMENTS :— 

Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘Translations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters : Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, INTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, 1os.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLISH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
second-hand machines kept in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 


Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 








THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 





SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 








Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


GRAND MASONIC BAZAAR 


TO BE HELD IN THE 


WAVERLEY MARKET, EDINBURGH, 
On 2d, 3d, 4th, sth, and 6th DECEMBER 1800. 


In Aid of the Annuity Branch of the Extended Scheme of Scottish Masonic Benevolence for the Relief of Indigent 
and Aged Scottish Masons, their Widows and Orphans. 


Patron.—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron.—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., PATRON OF THE SCOTTISH CRAFT. 


President—_COLONEL SIR ARCHIBALD C. CAMPBELL, Bart., M.P., oF BLyrHswoop, 
Most Worshipful Grand Master Mason of Scotland. 


STALLS, 
I—GRAND LODGE STALL (Metropolitan District). Mrs. Gitmour of Eaglesham. 
The Hon. Lady : of Blythswood. Mrs. Macpowa t of Garthland. 
II.—AYRSHIRE STAL Mrs. MaAcraineg, Lochbuie, Isle of Mull. 
The Lad i me DE Cocurane of Dankeith. Mrs. Fenton Newa tt, Eilyer, Isle of Bute. 
III.—GLASGOW CITY STALL. Mrs. Reip, Monfode, Greenock. 
Mrs. Grauam of Broadstone, 19 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. a Ropa ER, Bagatelle, Greenock. 
Mr. RICHARD BaRNWELL, Ibroxhill House, Govan. . Roper Tson, 19 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh. ? 
rs. JamEs Boyp, 7 Grosvenor Terrace, Glasgow. | VIII. —FORFARSHIRE AND KINCARDINESHIRE STALL. 
IV. _ PERTHSHIRE (EAST AND WEST) STALL. rs. BERRY, 25 Springfield, Dundee. 
The Most Noble the Marchioness of BREADALBANE. IX.—ST IRLING AND DUMBARTONSHIRE STALL. 
a Lady GeorGina DrumMMOND Moray. The Lady Acice SHaw-Stewart of Carnock. 
Mrs. St1RL1NG of Kippendavie, Dunblane. Mrs. Joun M. Martin of Auchendennan. 
V.—INVERNESS, ROSS, - pmeanataiie CAITHNESS, ORKNEY AND X.—L = mg OWSHIRE STALL. 
ZETLAND STAL G. H. Tayior, Calder Hall, Mid-Calder. 
VI.—LANARKSHIRE (Middle and Upper Wards) STALL. XI.—FI Be rE “AN D KINROSS-SHIRE STALL. 
Her Grace the Duchess of HAMILTON. Mrs. Oswacp of Dunnikier, Kirkcaldy. 


The Countess of Home. 
The Lady Rutuven of Barncluith, Hamilton. 
Mrs. Cott of Gartsherrie. 
Mrs. CunninGHaM of Blairston. Mrs. Huco Haia. 
Miss Forrest of Auchinwraith, Hamilton. Mrs. Davip OspornE, Belmore, Cupar-F: 
Mrs. LocxuartT of Cambusnethan. XII.—HADDINGTON AND BERWICK AND ROXBURGH AND 
Mrs. STEwarT of Murdostoun, Newmains. SELKIRKSHIRE STALL. 
Mrs. Wuite aw of Gartshore. Mrs. MippLeTton, Manorbead, Stow. 
Miss Latuam Bal tey, Llangorse House, Liverpool. Mrs. Exiot of Wolfelee, Hawick. 
VII.—RENFREWSHIRE (EAST AND WEST) AND ARGYLL AND THE j XIII.—BANFFSHIRE AND ELGIN STALL. 


The Lady Litian ERsSkKINE WEMyss 
Lady Erskine. 
Mrs. Epwarp BALFour of Balbirnie. 


ISLES STALL. XIV.—DUMFRIESSHIRE AND WIGTOWNSHIRE STALL. 
The Lady Octavia SHAW-STEWART. Mrs. F. E. Vituiers of Closeburn, Dumfriesshire. 
Her Grace the Duchess of ABERCORN. XV.—INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN STALL. 
Lady Campse it Orbe, Kilmory, Lochgilphead. XVI.—THE COLONIES AND FOREIGN PARTS STALL. 


The EXECUTIVE invite CONTRIBUTIONS tothe BAZAAR, either in MONEy or Goons, and Brethren and Friends desirous of assisting are 
informed that arrangements have been made for the STORAGE OF GooDs sent in, and that they should be addressed (marked for which Stall 
they are intended) to the BAZAAR SECRETARY, Freemasons’ Hall, Edinburgh. Address Labels may be had on application to 

THE Liprary, FREEMASONS’ HALL, EDINBURGH. WILLIAM A. DAVIS, Bazaar Secretary. 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of the Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 


VICTORIA DOCK, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 
From LEITH— —August 1st, 1 p.m. ; 2d, 2 p.m.; 6th, 5 p.m. ; 8th, 7 p.m. ; gth, 8 p.m. ; 13th, 1 p.m.; 15th, 1 p.m. ; 16th, 
2 p.m. ; 20th, 3 p.m.; 22d, 4 p.m.; 23d, 5 p.m. ; "7th, 10 p.m. ; : ah, I p.m. ; 30th, 1 p.m. 
From LONDON— —Angust ad, 1 p.m.; sth, 3 p.m.; 6th, 4 p.m.; gth, 6 p.m.; 12th, 10 a.m. ; 13th, 11 a.m.; 16th, 1 p.m.; roth, 2 p.m.; 20th, 3 p.m.; 23d, 4 
p-m. ; 26th, 9 a.m. ; 27th, 10 a.m. ; 30th, noon. 
F ES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), 10S. . 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 


es Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 
Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d., 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra). 


Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anp EpinsurGH Suippinc Co., Hermitace Steam Wuarr, Wapping; SEAWARD BROTHERS, 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 
STEAM AVIGATION Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; R. THOMSON, or M‘DoucaL.t & BONTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. Wueattey & Co., 23 Regent 
Street; EDINBURGH— “Cowan & Co. .» 4 Princes Street ; GLASGOW—Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place ; te REENOCK—D. Macpoucat .» 1 Cross Shore Street ; 


and here to THOMAS AITKEN. 
8 and 9 Commerciat Street, Leitu. Telegraphic Addvesses—Leith ‘ Aitken’; London ‘ Edina.’ 
Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A. CONSTABLE, — to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the ScOTs OBsERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

















